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A REFORM BILL FOR 1932 
By Mrs. SrpNEy WEsB 


O-DAY there is a deepening conviction that our 

machinery of government is no longer equal to 

its task. Indeed, there are many who think, and 

not a few who say, that unless we can rationalise 
the constitution and activities of British Parliamentary 
institutions, so as to render them an efficient organ for 
continuous social readjustment and progress, there will 
ensue a slow decay of our standards of civilisation ; accom- 
panied, it may be, by a dictatorship, either a Fascist dictator- 
ship, in the interests of men of property and men of rank, 
or a Communist dictatorship in the assumed interest of the 
manual workers. To those who believe in political democracy 
and desire social reconstruction, such a prospect spells disaster 
—a disaster all the more tragic because it is unnecessary. 
Hence it is imperative on all students of the world of politics 
to discover the evil and seek the remedy. 


lies 


First let us realise the nature of the evil complained of. 
It is the paralysis of public business in the House of Commons 
that leaps to the eye. “The House of Commons,” Mr. 
Lloyd George told a representative of the Manchester Guardian 
the other day, “ is like an old windjammer—which was equal 
to the traffic of 100 years ago, but cannot cope with one- 
hundredth part of the enormous trade of to-day.” ‘“ Each 
session of Parliament,” he added, “is over-loaded and the 
Plimsoll line is completely submerged.” 

I am disposed to put the emphasis higher up. The 
primary evil is an over-taxed Cabinet; over-taxed beyond 
human capacity for thinking and taking decisive action. 


I 
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Year by year the public affairs transacted by this little 
group of some twenty persons have become ever more multi- 
tudinous and diversified. Think of the growth of the social 
services—each branch with a technique of its own. There 
are the old-established postal, telegraph and telephone services 
and the startling emergence of broadcasting with all its 
implied political and educational uses. There is public 
education from the Infant School to the University, from 
Technical Institutes to Public Libraries. There is public 
health, including not only the prevention and cure of all 
sorts of diseases, but house sanitation and main drainage, 
slum clearance and plans for re-housing the inhabitants. 
There is the control of the lunatic and the care of the feeble- 
minded, together with the maintenance of prisons and 
reformatories. There is town planning, rural amenities and 
the country’s water supply ; there are Old Age and Widows’ 
Pensions (not to mention War Pensions), and there are the 
recently established social services of Labour Exchanges and 
of State Insurance in all its branches. There is the super- 
vision of local government, including local finance and local 
Acts, the rectification of areas and the granting of new 
powers; there are the semi-centralised services of roads 
and transport, of electricity, docks and harbours and the 
newcomer—hydraulic power. Beyond and above all these 
centrally controlled and sometimes centrally managed social 
services, there is the ever-extending regulation of private 
enterprise in the interests of the producer and the consumer 
alike, from Factory and Mines Acts and Trade Boards to the 
Development Commissioners; from the Adulteration of 
Food and Drugs Acts to the Consumers’ Council. During 
the last decade, successive Cabinets have had to grapple with 
unemployment, not merely the maintenance and training of 
the unemployed, but the actual prevention of the occurrence 
of unemployment from whatever cause it may be due. A bare 
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thirty years ago, Mr. Gladstone rebuked Keir Hardie for 
daring to mention unemployment in the House of Commons— 
a subject which the Great Man thought totally unfit for the 
consideration of the Cabinet or Parliament. To-day a 
Conservative Opposition proposes to turn out a Labour 
Government expressly on account of its failure to prevent the 
mass unemployment brought about by the world’s slump in 
prices. Nor is this enlarged and complicated task merely a 
question of administration or the supervision of administra- 
tion: it entails a perpetual stream of new legislation—from 
fifty to a hundred bills each session, each bill initiated and 
drafted in the department of a Cabinet Minister to be passed 
by him through all the stages of Parliamentary procedure. 
Finally there is the annual raising—through a wide range of 
taxes, the right incidence of which is of vital importance to 
all sections of the community—of eight hundred million 
pounds annual revenue ; together with the allocation of this 
enormous sum, according to priority of need, between such 
diversified and often conflicting claims as growing establish- 
ment charges, the repayment of the war debt, national 
defence, the organisation of nationalised services, the grants 
in aid to local authorities, and the subsidising, directly or in- 
directly, of certain spheres of profit-making enterprise. 
When we pass from Home Affairs to the external relations 
of Great Britain we see exactly the same increase in magnitude 
and complexity. In pre-war days Foreign Affairs consisted, 
in the main, of alliances, avowed or unavowed, with or 
against particular Governments ; alliances secretly contrived 
by the Ambassadors and the Foreign Secretaries of the various 
Powers. To-day we are building up a new public authority— 
a super-state, with its international assembly, its international 
executive, its international law and its international courts to 
interpret that law. That is why our leading Ministers, the 
Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary, the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, even the President of the Board of Trade, spend 
so much of their time at The Hague, Geneva or Washington, 
or in London itself, immersed in discussion with the repre- 
sentatives of other Powers. And if we turn to the other 
department of external affairs—Great Britain’s relation to its 
sister Dominions and dependent Colonies, the three Secre- 
taries of State for India, for the Dominions, and for the 
Colonies, respectively, not only survey an area and population 
ever so much larger than that of the British Empire of fifty 
years ago, but they are met in every direction by problems and 
questions immeasurably more intricate and dangerous than 
those of the Victorian era. 

Is it surprising that, with such an impossible task, the 
Cabinet has ceased to be an effective Council of State ? 

Each Minister has necessarily to manage his own depart- 
ment with the minimum of consultation with his colleagues. 
This avoids delay; but it sacrifices co-ordination and 
Cabinet solidarity. The activities of the isolated Ministers 
do not form a policy; and their claims on the present all- 
too-scanty Parliamentary time or on the revenue are settled 
by a scramble instead of by a carefully concerted allocation. 
In Parliamentary circles, it is an open secret that the Cabinet 
Council never considers the forthcoming estimates of national 
expenditure as a whole. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
advised by Treasury officials, is left to settle the estimates of 
each department with the Minister concerned, the matter not 
being brought up for Cabinet decision unless agreement 
cannot be reached. There is like concentration of respon- 
sibility in the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his department 
in respect of the nature and amount of the proposed levies— 
a decision revealed to the Cabinet usually only just before it 
is published in the Budget Speech. 

Once we have adequately realised the unmanageable bulk 
and complexity of the home and foreign affairs assumed to’ 
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be transacted by the twenty Cabinet Ministers, either in- 
dividually or collectively, it is easy to understand, though 
not to excuse, the two more notorious and sensational evils 
arising out of the present machinery of government, first, the 
growth of what is decried as “‘ bureaucracy ” and secondly, 
the congestion of business in the House of Commons so 
vehemently criticised by Mr. Lloyd George. 

I will take for granted, to quote the words of John Stuart 
Mill, that it is “ inexpedient to concentrate, in a dominant 
bureaucracy, all the powers of organised action in the com- 
munity.” But how can this evil be avoided if each Cabinet 
Minister, however assiduous and able he may be, has neither 
the time nor the energy for the business he is assumed to 
control? For, in order to avoid a too unwieldy Cabinet, 
some of the ministries have come to include so many different 
services, that it is impracticable for one Cabinet Minister to 
survey and control the day-by-day administration of his 
department. How is it possible, for instance, for a newly- 
appointed Minister of Health to master the technique of a 
score of departments, with separate and distinctive activities, 
ranging from the prevention and cure of all diseases to the 
supervision of local government, from slum clearance, 
housing and water supply to the intricacies of health in- 
surance? And is it likely that the President of the Board of 
Trade can tackle even the more important issues raised in the 
eiglit thousand letters which arrive addressed to him each 
morning ? Moreover, owing to social prestige and apparent 
autocratic power, the Cabinet Minister is expected to inter- 
view innumerable personages representing organisations or 
interests closely connected with his official work ; whilst his 
evenings are taken up with public dinners and social functions 
more or less concerned with the office he holds. Over and 
above these departmental duties are the freque:t Cabinet 
Council and Cabinet Committee meetings and attendance in 
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Parliament. Hence the undue reliance on the judgment of the 
permanent officials; not only in matters of routine and 
technical detail, but in questions involving crucial principles, 
with which the official concerned may be honestly out of 
sympathy with the Party in power. “ The nearest thing to a 
puppet in our political system is a Cabinet Minister at the 
head of a great public office” scoffs Mr. Bernard Shaw in 
his Preface to The Apple Cart. I may add that after forty 
years’ experience of trying to get this or that legislative 
proposal or administrative reform adopted by the Party in 
power, if I have easy access to his permanent officials, I never 
trouble the Cabinet Minister, for the sufficient reason that I 
assume that he will be ignorant of the ins and outs of the 
subject, and that he will not have his hand on the working 
machine. 

Now it is evident that this overloading of the Cabinet, 
while it inevitably magnifies the responsibilities and the 
activities of the Civil Service, must disable and demoralise the 
House of Commons. 

The 615 members, many of whom enter the House full 
of enthusiasm, brimming over with determination to cure 
the social evils they have witnessed—evils that they and their 
families may have actually experienced—over-crowding, 
sweated wages, constant terror of unemployment—find 
themselves, not with too much to do, but with nothing 
whatever to do that seems to be worth doing. For the first 
six months of a member’s life he may be amused, even 
enlightened, by looking on at carefully staged performances 
by Ministers and ex-Ministers: if he is a caricaturist or a 
journalist, he may pick up remunerative copy. But this 
passive listening to one debate after another, with the one 
relaxation of walking through the division lobbies according 
to the instructions of the Party Whips, is deadening to the 
strong and demoralising to the weaker brethren. Their 
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rebellion against it only makes matters worse. The tumultuous 
exuberance of the rank and file of the Members of Parliament 
of the present century is such that a large proportion of them, 
unlike their predecessors of the nineteenth century, refuse 
to listen silently to the few score of regular debaters—largely 
drawn from the Front benches—who expound and criticise 
the Government Bills. These Bills have themselves increased 
in number, owing to the ever-widening range of legislation 
and administration. But the number of members who insist 
on taking part in debate has increased tenfold. Against this 
incessant determination of hundreds of members to talk on 
every subject, every improvement in procedure of the past 
half-century, from the excision of merely formal resolutions 
to the encroachments on “‘ Private Members’ time,” and even 
the Closure itself, has proved ineffective. The cumulative 
result is that not one-tenth of the subjects can be dealt with 
that the 615 members are burning to bring forward; not 
one-fifth of the legislation called for in the public interest 
can be put into any King’s Speech ; and only a small propor- 
tion of the Government measures actually proposed in any 
one session can be, even by every permissible use of the 
Closure, either made law or definitely rejected by Parliament ; 
whilst all concerned—advocates of reforms and sufferers 
from grievances, local administrators and Departmental 
Heads, Ministers and rank and file Members—endure an 
abiding sense of wanton frustration due solely to the im- 
perfection or inadequacy of the Parliamentary machine. It 
has been suggested that this alternating enervation and 
exasperation of the M.P.’s would be remedied by so altering 
the constitution and procedure of the House of Commons, 
that each Cabinet Minister would be required to submit, to 
an appropriate Standing Committee, not only his legislative 
proposals in all their technical detail, but also day by day 
administration, exactly as is habitually done by the Chairmen 
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of the various Committees of Municipal bodies, such as the 
London County Council. As will presently appear, I see 
great advantage in the Committee form of Government for 
home affairs. But quite apart from the constitutional question 
whether Government by responsible bi-party committees can 
be grafted on to government by a responsible one-party Cabinet— 
any such procedure would be an unendurable addition to the 
toil of the already over-taxed Minister. The plain truth is 
that the greater the congestion of business—the more multi- 
tudinous and diversified the affairs transacted—the less 
Cabinet Ministers can take the Members of Parliament into 
their confidence ; and the more they are apt to rely on the 
Closure. British Parliamentary Government, whether sur- 
veyed from the Cabinet or from the House of Commons, is 
to-day like the stomach of a man who habitually over-eats. 
The only remedy is to reduce the amount of food he has to 
digest. That is why, among the wiser heads of all parties, 
you have the cry of devolution. 

“I am not sure,” sums up that experienced and level- 
headed parliamentarian, Sir Herbert Samuel, “ whether the 
best way to relieve the present congestion in Parliament 
is not to invite our Scottish friends to manage their own 
business in their own Parliament in Edinburgh.” 

Granted : but why endow the Scot with a first-class liner 
running at thirty knots and leave the Englishman and 
Welshman with what the Liberal leader has politely termed a 
windjammer, .¢., a sailing vessel that cannot even tack to the 
wind? Why not ask our friends in England and Wales to 
manage their own internal affairs in their own assembly or 
assemblies ? 

Here I may observe that neither Sir Herbert Samuel 
nor the present writer can claim originality for the proposal 
to devolve a large portion of the business of the Cabinet and 
the House of Commons on a directly elected but subordinate 
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national assembly and its executive. Indeed, it is one of the 
oddities of British politics, that so long as Irish Home Rule 
was an unsettled question, the leaders of both political parties 
played about with the notion of national assemblies, designed 
to legislate on and administer the internal affairs of the three 
or four separate nationalities constituting the United Kingdom. 
Even as late as June 1919—owing to the devoted propaganda 
of Mr. Murray Macdonald, M.P.—the House of Commons 
passed a resolution setting up a Conference of both Houses, 
to work out a scheme of federal devolution for England, 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland respectively. Presided over by 
the Speaker (Lowther, now Lord Ullswater), this Conference, 
in 1920, actually presented a unanimous report (Cmd. 692 
of 1920) in favour of a devolution of power to separate 
legislatures for England, Scotland and Wales, Ireland having 
been meanwhile otherwise dealt with. But the 32 repre- 
sentatives of the Lords and Commons differed widely, and as 
it seems to me, irrevocably, as to the constitutions and powers 
of such subordinate legislatures. Rather than criticise this 
somewhat muddle-headed and inconclusive report and its 
dissenting memoranda, I prefer to set out the following 
scheme of reform. 


II. 

I do not propose any radical alteration in the British 
Constitution. Under my plan of reform, the supreme 
authority for Great Britain remains, as at present, formally 
with King, Lords and Commons in Parliament assembled ; 
substantially, under the Parliament Act of 1911, with the 
Cabinet and the House of Commons. It may be desirable to 
“mend or end” the House of Lords. It may be expedient 
to alter radically the method of election or the procedure 
of the House of Commons. It may be wise to reduce the 
number of M.P.’s to about 300. But these changes are 
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irrelevant, and can take place or not take place, without 
affecting the following scheme of reform. 

The essence of this scheme is summed up in the word 
devolution—the devolution of business from the Cabinet 
and the House of Commons to another authority. Hence 
the pivot of this scheme is the creation, by a Parliamentary 
statute, of a new National Assembly, and what is most 
important, with its own national executive, for Great Britain, 
or alternatively for England and Scotland separately; it 
may be, if Welshmen insist on it, also for Wales. Personally, 
I think it would be a mistake to separate Wales from England ; 
partly because of the relative poverty of Wales, but also 
because North Wales and South Wales seem to have !ess in 
common with each other than each has with the neighbouring 
English counties. Indeed, so far as the distinctive purpose 
of devolution is concerned, I should be glad if the Scot would 
insist on his immemorial right to govern England and refuse 
to be restricted to an Assembly sitting in Edinburgh. I 
should prefer one Assembly and one executive for the whole 
of Great Britain. For the larger the area comprised within 
the jurisdiction of the new authority, the more complete can 
be the devolution of work, from the Cabinet and the House 
of Commons, to this new authority. For instance, it would 
be inexpedient, if not impracticable, to break up into separate 
units of administration, for England, Scotland and Wales, 
respectively, the Factory, Workshop and Mines Regulations 
Acts, the Trade Boards, the Labour Exchanges, and the 
network of Unemployment Insurance, the control of trans- 
port and the activities of the Consumers’ Council. Moreover, 
owing to the motor-car and the telephone, mass production 
and mass distribution, the smaller area, as a unit of administration, 
is always tending to become obsolete. But I recognise that efficient 
administration is not the only test of good government ; there 
is also the consciousness of consent, and this may take the 
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form of racial self-consciousness and a consequent demand 
for separate authorities for what are deemed to be distinct 
species of human beings, with different faculties and different 
needs, inhabiting England, Scotland and Wales, respectively. 
Moreover in Scotland, at any rate, there is a peculiar body of 
law, a characteristic structure of local government and 
separate executive departments, located in Edinburgh, for 
Education, and Health, for Agriculture and Fisheries, for 
Lunacy and Prisons. Hence I suggest one of two com- 
promises. ‘Three separate assemblies might be set up for 
England, Scotland and Wales; and the services necessarily 
common to the United Kingdom might be administered by 
a series of Joint Committees, on the model of the existing 
Joint Committees for Health Insurance, the decisions of these 
indirectly elected bodies being ratified by each assembly. 
Or, as I should prefer, as more likely to combine economy 
with efficiency, one National Assembly might be created for 
Great Britain. In this case the Scottish, Welsh and English 
members might meet separately in London, Edinburgh and 
Cardiff, for purely sectional business; whilst the whole of 
the members might assemble in London for the formal 
ratification of the sectional decisions and for the administra- 
tion and legislative development of such services as are 
necessarily co-extensive with Great Britain. 

In order to facilitate the exposition of the scheme, I will 
assume that this latter compromise is adopted, and that there 
will be one National Assembly and one executive; and I 
will leave it to any reader who prefers the plural to the singular, 
to substitute, in the following pages, the numerals “two” 
or “three” for the “ one” I prefer. 

I propose that the members of this National Assembly 
should be directly elected on the same franchise as the House 
of Commons—I suggest about 300 members for England 
and Wales and perhaps 50 members for Scotland. I think 
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that they should be elected for a fixed period, preferably three 
years, without liability to premature dissolution, and should 
thus be quite disconnected from the polling day of the House 
of Commons. Whether the single member constituency, 
with or without the alternative vote, or the multiple member 
constituency with proportional representation, be adopted 
as the electoral basis of the new authority, will probably 
depend on the balance of opinion in the particular House of 
Commons translating the scheme into law. 

At this point let us consider the intriguing question of 
the type of devolution to be embodied in the statute. The 
usual procedure in establishing federal constitutions appears 
to be devolution by subjects ; some subjects being reserved 
for the larger, or more sovereign authority, whilst others 
are devolved on the smaller or subordinate authorities. 
Sometimes this subject definition is of the vaguest character ; 
for instance, in the British North America Act, 1867, estab- 
lishing the Dominion of Canada, section 92 allots a number 
of specified subjects to the provincial governments, ending 
up with the general power to “ make laws in relation to all 
matters of a merely local or private nature in the province.” 
I venture to suggest that it would be wiser to adopt a more 
limited and explicit type of devolution: a devolution not of 
subjects at all, but of specific statutes or groups of statutes. 
It might be inferred that this leaves the proposed National 
Assembly without any legislative powers ; in fact, in exactly 
the same position as the London County Council or the 
Manchester Municipal Corporation. But that need not 
be so. In a fit of absent-mindedness—another phrase for 
the subconscious wisdom of the British race—the House of 
Commons, plagued with acute congestion, emitted what is 
now termed “ administrative law ”’—a type of devolution 
arousing the wrath of eminent jurists. “It is one thing,” 
indignantly declares Lord Hewart, in describing this ““ New 
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Despotism,” “ to confer power, subject to proper restrictions 
to make regulations. It is another thing to give those 
regulations the force of a statute. It is one thing to make 
regulations which are to have no effect unless and until they 
are approved by Parliament. It is another thing to make 
regulations, behind the back of Parliament, which come into 
force without the assent or even the knowledge of Parliament. 
Again, it is a strong thing to place the decision of a Minister, 
in a matter affecting the rights of individuals, beyond the 
possibility of review by the Courts of Law. And it is a strong 
thing to empower a Minister to modify, by his personal or 
departmental order, the provisions of a statute which has 
been enacted.”! 

It would be easy to cite endless examples in the statutes 
of the last two decades of this devolution of wide legislative 
powers to Government departments, under such plausible 
headings as “ power to remove difficulties,” or “ in order to 
meet unknown future conditions ” ; coupled with the clause, 
“that the Rules and Orders shall be of the same effect as if 
they were contained in this Act.” 

Now it is clear that, whilst there may be grave objections 
to this new type of administrative law if it be devolved on 
Government departments, which may mean, in practice, on 
a permanent official, not even the Lord Chief Justice can 
object, on constitutional grounds, to the devolution of these 
powers of amendment and extension of existing statutes to a 
National Assembly, having exactly the same moral authority, 
from the standpoint of political democracy, as the House of 
Commons itself. Incidentally, I may observe, that this new 
device of administrative law, more especially the clause 
“shall be of the same effect as if they were included in the 
Act,” would, according to recent judgments, exempt the 
National Assembly from having its administrative and 


1 The New Despotism, by Lord Hewart. p. 19. 
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legislative activities open to w/tra vires proceedings in the 
Courts. And if it were thought necessary to curb this un- 
limited power “to remove difficulties” and “to meet 
unknown future conditions” invading spheres quite un- 
connected with the original Act, it might be left to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, on the complaint of a 
member of the National Assembly, to certify or refuse to 
certify as within the meaning of the clause, the proposed 
amendment or extension of the statutes. Should the Speaker 
refuse certification, it would be always open to the National 
Assembly to promote a Bill in the House of Commons to 
alter the statutes in any way that was necessary for the new 
departure. 

I may remark in passing, that under this plan of reform, 
amendment or rejection by the House of Lords, in all the 
devolved services, automatically disappears. 

Upon this new National Assembly and its Executive, 
would be devolved a long row of public services. Thus, the 
plan contemplates the transfer to the new authorities, from 
the Cabinet and Parliament, of the business of half-a-dozen 
or more of the present Ministries—The Ministry of Health, 
the Board of Education, the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, the Ministry of Transport, the 
Ministry of Mines and the Office of Works, together with 
certain branches of the Home Office and the Board of Trade, 
¢.g., the Factory and Workshop department, the Patent 
Office and the Consumers’ Council. 

Thus the National Assembly and its Executive would 
supervise, not only the local authorities exactly as they are 
at present supervised by the Cabinet and the House of 
Commons, but also the new specialised Commissions, such 
as the Electricity Commission, the London Traffic Board and 
the B.B.C. Private Bill legislation, whether affecting the 
constitution and powers of railways and other companies, 
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ot of local authorities and public utility corporations, would 
plainly fall, not to the House of Commons, but to the National 
Assembly and its own executive. Besides this first instal- 
ment of statute law there is no reason why there should 
not be a progressive devolution from the House of Commons 
to the National Assembly, of public services yet undreamt of, 
exactly as there has been a progressive enlargement of the 
spheres of existing local authorities. 

It will be noted that all these departments of administration 
have been invented since 1832, mostly in the last thirty years. 
They constitute, in fact, a new kind of government—national 
housekeeping—dquite separate and distinct from the exercise 
of sovereignty, national defence and the maintenance of 
Courts of Justice. 

But what about finance—the biggest puzzle in any scheme 
of devolution? In the space at my disposal I could do no 
more, even if I had the requisite knowledge of detail, than 
set out the fundamental considerations. It is, I think, essential 
to the completeness of the devolution, that the National 
Assembly should have its own revenue, independent alike 
of the House of Commons and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It is indispensable to genuine efficiency, no less 
than to economy, that the National Assembly should be made 
to feel effectively its responsibility to the electorate whose 
money it is expending. But, on the division of services 
proposed, the National Assembly will be much more of a 
supervising and legislative than a spending authority. 

The total expenditure of the British Government is ap- 
proximately eight hundred millions, of which I reckon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the House of Commons 
will, under this scheme, continue to be responsible for about 
six hundred millions, a sum which includes the service of the 
National Debt, National Defence, War Pensions, Post Office, 
Courts of Justice, and Prisons, together with Foreign, 
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Dominion and Colonial affairs. The National Assembly, on 
the other hand, would require for devolved services, some- 
where about one hundred and sixty millions (education, 
health, labour, agriculture, transport, etc.). But this includes 
the one hundred and ten millions for Grants in Aid of the 
Local Authorities, now paid by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. If these were stabilised (say decade by decade) and 
paid in a lump sum to the National Assembly for distribution 
among the Local Authorities, there would remain only some 
fifty millions to be provided annually for all the other 
expenditure on the devolved services. Whether this need 
could best be met (as was proposed by the Ullswater Com- 
mittee of 1920) by the devolution of suitable existing taxes ; 
or by allowing the National Assembly to issue precepts to 
the Local Authorities; or by permitting it to devise new 
forms of taxation not conflicting with those required by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—or by any combination of 
these—must be left to be settled by more experienced finan- 
ciers than myself. I will only suggest that, whilst there are 
undoubtedly advantages in putting the National Assembly 
under an obligation to bring home to the consciousness of 
every elector the fact that the national expenditure is rising, 
this is not necessarily secured by the simple device of causing 
the expenditure to result in rising taxes. Merely to increase 
the fees for local licenses or the Entertainment Tax, the taxes 
on motor vehicles or wireless sets, the precepts to the local 
rating authorities, or even a directly levied separate rate on 
every householder, would not, in fact, bring home to the 
consciousness of the average elector that the National 
Assembly is extravagant in its staffing, its requirements from 
the Local Authorities, or its legislative schemes. Possibly a 
more effective check on improvident or wasteful expenditure 
could be found in requiring the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General not merely to audit the accounts but also to report 
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elaborately on the financial position and policy of the National 
Assembly, and to insist on the widest possible circulation of 
his reports, perhaps even by wireless broadcasting. It would 
clearly be desirable to require the Finance Committee of the 
National Assembly to consult the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(and perhaps to obtain his sanction) before even proposing 
to raise a loan, or recommend any expenditure on capital 
account involving a loan. 

How would the National Assembly be organised? In 
what way would it administer all the social services for which 
it was responsible ? We have two models before us. There 
is the ancient constitution and procedure of the House of 
Commons—what is called the Cabinet system of government. 
In this case the score of members of the Cabinet, nominally 
appointed by the King, are actually selected by the incoming 
Prime Minister—the statesman “sent for” by the King 
because he is the recognised leader of the party in power in 
the House of Commons. Once in the seat of office, the 
Government, through its several members, controls White- 
hall, and is responsible for all the legislative activities of the 
House of Commons. The 600 private members, as I have 
already described, are practically powerless, except for 
purposes of obstruction, in deciding what shall be the 
legislation enacted by Parliament. 

On the other hand, we have the modern system of 
administration by Committees as worked out by the British 
municipalities and county councils. To my mind the second 
of these two models is the one that ought to be adopted for 
the new National Assembly. Let me explain exactly what 
would happen. At its first meeting the Assembly would 
elect its Chairman and other officials and pass its Standing 
Orders. At the second meeting a whole series of Committees 
would be elected, to direct the work of the Whitehall 
Departments, including a General Purposes Committee and 
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a Finance Committee. The heterogeneous departments now 
making up the Ministry of Health might, for instance, be 
presided over by a series of separate Committees, for such 
subjects as housing and town planning, hospitals and medical 
treatment, open spaces and rural amenities, lunacy and 
mental deficiency, pensions, insurance and public assistance, 
and Private Bill legislation. All the members of the Assembly 
would find themselves on one or other of these Committees, 
political parties being represented according to their strength 
on the National Assembly. Each Committee would elect 
its own chairman, who, besides presiding over its delibera- 
tions, would become the head of the executive department 
concerned. Every new departure in administration, every 
proposal for legislation, would be brought by the chairman 
before the Committee, and it would be the Committee’s 
proposal which would be submitted by him to the National 
Assembly. 

Note how far greater under this system of government 
would be the control exercised by the elected representatives 
than it is in the House of Commons. Every item of the 
proposed expenditure of any Committee of the National 
Assembly (exceeding some stated amount), would be reported 
to the Finance Committee for its prior sanction, either as 
part of the routine disbursements under previously sanctioned 
Annual Estimates, or as new expenditure urgently required 
which has to be subsequently authorised by Supplementary 
Estimates. The annual Budget of the National Assembly, 
with its proposed reductions and additions in expenditure 
and taxation—instead of being sprung on the House of 
Commons overnight, would also have to pass through the 
Finance Committee, prior to its submission to the National 
Assembly. 

Further, any need for “‘ administrative law” in its bureau- 
cratic form of departmental legislation, would automatically 
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cease to exist; all amendments and extensions of existing 
statutes, together with the appropriate statutory rules and 
bye-laws, would be discussed and decided by the committee 
concerned with the particular service and afterwards sub- 
mitted by the chairman to the National Assembly for 
enactment. 

But this is not the only advantage of the Committee 
system. Under the Cabinet system, one team goes out as the 
other team comes in, and any experience and keenness which 
may have been developed in a Cabinet Minister, is lost to the 
administration. Under the Committee system, zealous and 
experienced members of the Minority Party will continue to 
share, sometimes as Vice-Chairmen, or at any rate as members, 
in the work of the particular Committees in which they are 
interested. To my mind, this continuous use of the abler 
members of all parties, in the day by day administrative and 
legislative activities of the National Assembly, is of immense 
value in any machinery of government. So far as party 
interests are concerned the group of Chairmen chosen by the 
numerically superior party to preside over the politically 
crucial committees would doubtless confer regularly together 
on questions of Party policy. In this way there would be 
evolved (as in the London County Council) as much of party 
influence as is desirable and no more. The pivotal feature of 
our Party System, the General Election and change of 
Government following the rejection of any Government 
measure, would, from this sphere, vanish completely. 

What then, it may be asked, would be left to the Cabinet 
and the House of Commons ? Quite as much, I reply, as any 
one group of Ministers and any one Assembly can adequately 
attend to. First, of course, constitutional legislation and 
reform. ‘Then all the issues of Foreign Affairs; all the 
problems connected with the Dominions; our relations 
with India; our direct administration of territory exceeding 
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in area the whole of India, namely the fifty odd separate 
Colonies, Protectorates, Mandated Territories and other 
Dependencies. With all this goes necessarily the steadily 
growing work connected with the League of Nations, the 
Hague Court, the Permanent Mandates Commission, and the 
International Labour Office. Allied to these are control of 
foreign trade, of currency, of weights and measures, and 
of language. Nor can we forget the complicated issues 
and essential services of Disarmament on the one hand, 
and National Defence on the other—the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. Moreover, there is the huge burden of 
the National Debt, with its obverse in the swollen Income 
Tax, Surtax and Death Duties, and along with these also the 
Customs and Excise Duties. There is, further, the greatest 
of all national services, the Post Office, which is becoming 
every day more bound up with the postal, telephone and 
wireless services of the Dominions and Colonies, and also 
with those of foreign countries. We may imagine Parliament 
keeping its hand on the administration of Justice, apart from 
what might be left to administrative law and private and 
local Acts and Bye-laws. 

Finally Parliament would keep its sovereignty. It could 
at any moment end or mend the National Assembly; it 
could by new legislation amplify or contract—above all it 
could interpret or clarify—the powers which it had devolved, 
whenever practical experience or some unforeseen judicial 
decision called for their amendment. In fact, under the 
foregoing scheme, the Cabinet and the House of Commons 
would retain all the functions of government known to Pitt 
and Canning, to Peel and Palmerston, and even to Gladstone 
and Disraeli prior to the seventies. 

My final word brings me to the philosophy of the subject. 
The scheme here advocated involves the advance of the 
British Constitution to a new kind of federalism. In the 
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United States, in Canada, in Australia, and now in several of 
the new European States, we see federations based on unions 
of geographical areas, where every citizen votes at two 
elections, one for the smaller area—State or Provincial 
Parliament and Executive, and another for the Federal 
Government and Executive. For the relatively small and 
densely populated Great Britain, where urban and rural 
districts are inextricably entangled, federation by areas is 
out-of-date. What we require, if we are to sweep away the 
three-fold evil of an over-taxed Cabinet, an hypertrophied 
bureaucracy and a paralysed House of Commons, is 
federation by subjects. Governmental functions in Great 
Britain of the twentieth century fall easily into two main 
groups, ome concerning sovereignty, overseas relations, 
national defence, the main body of the law, and the adminis- 
tration of justice between man and man, all functions based 
on the exercise of power ; the other relating to social services, 
such as public health and education, pure air and pure water, 
insurance and industrial regulation, town planning and open 
spaces—all essentially subjects for organised co-operation 
amongst citizens to supply their common needs and fulfil 
their aspiration for a better and nobler life. 

To mix together the issues arising out of these two 
strongly contrasted groups is illogical and confusing. How 
can electors vote intelligently on such iumpings of widely 
disparate issues about which they may want to give contra- 
dictory verdicts? They may approve of the Government 
policy in one group of questions and condemn it in another. 
An elector may be an internationalist and a pacifist, whilst 
upholding competitive profit-making enterprise as the best 
form of social organisation ; he may be a fervent believer 
in free medical treatment and the endowment of motherhood, 
and yet be a militant imperialist intent on holding and 
extending a distinctively British Empire. And the same is 
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true about representatives in Parliament and colleagues in the 
Government. So far as international affairs are concerned 
or the relations of the white to the coloured races, Lord Cecil 
and Lord Irwin may find their spiritual comrades in Mr. 
MacDonald, Mr. Henderson and Mr. Wedgwood Benn ;_ but 
they may altogether object to government control of industrial 
enterprise, extension of the school age, or maintenance with 
training for the Unemployed. It is this heaping up of mul- 
titudinous and disparate issues and of problems irrelevant to 
each other in the Cabinet, in the single representative 
assembly and at the polling booth, that is jamming the existing 
machinery of Government and bringing political democracy, 
with its implication of the consciousness of consent on the 
part of the people, into a discredit as dangerous as it is 
unwarranted. 
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MR. SIMON’S QUESTIONS ABOUT 








FREE TRADE 
By Ramsay Murr 


HAVE tread with a good deal of interest Mr. Simon’s 
article in the last issue of The Political Quarterly, and as he 
directly refers to me, I am tempted to reply to him. 

A_ Incidentally he has mis-stated what I said about his 
speech at the Liberal Summer School. He had made a brief 
and perhaps not fully considered speech in the discussion on 
an admirable and closely reasoned paper by Sir Walter 
Layton. The press throughout England, and indeed 
throughout the world, gave great prominence to Mr. Simon’s 
remarks, but said nothing about Sir Walter Layton’s paper, 
or about the answers that were given to Mr. Simon’s 
questions. I pointed out merely that the popular press used 
such discussions in an unfair way, and that, therefore, the 
friends of Free Trade (among whom I counted Mr. Simon) 
had to be very careful in present circumstances. 


I. 

Mr. Simon devotes a great deal of space to the balance of 
exports and imports, which perplexes him, and to the now 
famous case of his motor-car. 

Surely the case can be very simply put. When Mr. Simon 
bought a Studebaker car for £500, he paid for it in England, 
and in English pounds. Before this value could be trans- 
ferred to America, where English pounds are not current, 
the pounds had to be exchanged into either gold or goods, 
to be sent to America or to some other country where 
America owed money. The debt incurred by England to 
America could be paid in no other way. We may disregard 
gold, because it forms a very minute proportion of inter- 
national payments, and in any case all the gold we have has 
to be bought by British exports. So that, in fact, the purchase 
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of the American car had to be paid for, and could only be paid 
for, by a transfer of British goods. Of course, Studebakers 
might prefer to leave the money in England, as an investment. 
In that case, the payment to America would be deferred, and 
would take the form of interest, once again transferred in the 
form of exported goods, over a long series of years. This 
mode of payment would be quite as advantageous to us as 
the other. 

Mr. Simon is much exercised about the balance of exports 
and imports. Reflection on the simple case of his own car 
ought to help him to think clearly. Nobody, of course, not 
even the most “ religious ” of Free Traders, has ever imagined 
that, pound for pound, the exports of British goods exactly 
balance the imports of foreign goods. Apart from the value 
of shipping and financial services which help to pay for our 
imports (and which would be greatly reduced under 
Protection), we are constantly sending out capital goods (such 
as railway material) to other countries, for which we do not 
receive immediate and full payment, but deferred payment 
in the form of interest. Of course these deferred payments 
are a part of the means of paying for our imports. 

If we were reduced (as we were, on a large scale, during 
the war) to using the capita/ on which this interest is paid as 
a means of paying for our imports, then we should indeed 
be impoverishing ourselves by living on capital. But 
(except, on a small scale, in 1926) we have never done 
this since the war. So long as we are paying for our 
imports (in addition to exports and services) substantially 
less than the interest, or deferred payment, on our exports 
of capital goods, we are making a profit on our inter- 
national trade, and increasing our lien on the production 
of other countries. We are making such a profit, on a very 
large scale, every year. In other words, our exports and 
services are more than balancing our imports. 
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A REPLY TO E. D. SIMON, MP. 


Mr. Simon thinks that it is a bad thing if the proportion 
of our interest on foreign investments which we use for 
paying for our imports increases. It may be so, or it may 
not. If we are using our profits from oversea trade not so 
much for foreign investment, but more for the development 
of our own resources at home, that may be a very sound and 
healthy thing. We are not doing this as much as we ought. 
We are using a larger proportion of our “ deferred payments ” 
merely to pay for imports. But this is natural in a time of 
world-wide depression, and it is not dangerous so long as 
the margin remains so wide as it still is. The notion that 
we should try to deal with such a situation by artificially 
restricting our imports—with the result that it would 
probably be our exports of goods and our shipping which 
would suffer—seems to be suggested by inadequate analysis, 
or by panic. 

Il. 

Mr. Simon is fond of talking about the “ religious ” 
attitude of Free Traders. My chief quarrel with him is that, 
when he comes to grips with his argument, he rests his case 
upon purely dogmatic assertions, unsubstantiated by evidence 
—in short, upon what he would call “ religious ” grounds. 
Let me, in proof of this, examine a paragraph on page 489 

“ There can be no doubt,” says Mr. Simon, “‘ that Protection 
applied to manufactured goods must in the short run increase 
employment and reduce imports.” 

Here is a magnificent piece of dogmatism, unsupported 
by any evidence. No doubt a protective tariff is likely to 
reduce imports. But even this is, in particular cases at all 
events, by no means certain. In 1925 we put duties of 33} 
per cent. on foreign cutlery, and on foreign lace. After five 
years, in spite of the duty, the retained imports of cutlery had 
doubled, and the retained imports of lace had increased by 
jo per cent. Can Mr. Simon so far shake himself free of 
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his “ religious ” conviction as to explain why this happened ? 
May it not be because these industries needed reorganisation, 
and under the shelter of a duty they thought they could get 
along without it? Is not the same thing likely to happen 
in other cases ? 

But when he calmly assumes that Protection “ must 
increase employment,” Mr. Simon begs two questions. 
(1) He assumes that an equivalent amount of the excluded 
goods will be made in England. This may not happen (a) 
because we may not be able to make them, and (4) because 
the price (with increased costs of production) may be too 
high. More important (2) he calmly assumes that there will 
be no reduction of exports, and no loss of employment in 
production for export. 

Tt is true that he goes on to say, airily, that Protection 
will, of course, also have the effect of putting up prices, which nill 
tend to reduce employment in the export trades, but I am considering 
the matter from the point of view of the import-export equation. 
Yet he makes no attempt whatever to estimate what the effect 
upon exports will be, without which no “ import-export 
equation ” can be constructed. In spite of his own statement, 
he calmly assumes that there will be no diminution of exports. 

Let us assume, he says, that Protection of manufactured 
goods reduces imports by {100 millions. This is a very large 
assumption: {100 millions is nearly one-third of our total 
manufactured imports, which include our whole supply of 
oil and petrol, our imported hides, and many mote essentials. 
But if he assumes so large a reduction of imports, why does 
he not also assume a corresponding reduction of exports, 
before making his “ equation”? If he wipes off one-third 
of our imports with a stroke of the pen, why does he not also 
wipe off one-third of our exports—say {190 millions ? On 
such an assumption, his religious belief that Protection must 
increase employment would look extremely silly. 
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A REPLY TO E. D. SIMON, MP. 


Mr. Simon will no doubt say that this assumption is 
invalid. But is it? We are at present exporting roughly 
twice as many manufactured goods, per head, as our principal 
Protectionist rivals. If we adopt their methods must 
we not expect to attain their results? This would mean 
a decline of exports by nearly {200 million. It would 
also mean a decline of our shipping services, which are at 
present out of all proportion greater than those of our rivals : 
we should still be ahead of all our rivals if we lost half of 
our present yield from shipping, or (say) £75 millions. Our 
export trades are at present holding their own with difficulty, 
because their costs are too high. Protection, as Mr. Simon 
jauntily admits, would increase their costs. Would not the 
result be disastrous ? Take a single instance, known to me. 
A manufacturer, employing 3,000 men, makes iron and steel 
goods almost exclusively for the export market. He asserts 
that he is only able to keep his markets by using Belgian 
steel, which he gets at {1 a ton less than the corresponding 
English steel. If the price of Belgian steel is increased, or if 
he is compelled to pay the higher price for English steel, he 
says he will either have to close down his works, or transfer 
them to Belgium: result, in this case, a reduction of employ- 
ment by 3,000 men in the export trade, and no increase of 
employment in the British steel trade. A thousand instances 
of this sort could be given. 

Disregarding all these considerations, Mr. Simon airily 
goes on to say that “We can then do one of two things, either save 
and invest an additional £100 millions abroad, or import other goods 
to this extent.’ You observe, he does not for a moment 
consider the possibility that our exports (and the employment 
yielded by them) might, and probably would, decline even 
more seriously than our imports. If we import £100 millions 
less, we shall surely have to pay that amount less for them. 
Mr. Simon’s whole theory is that, by means of tariffs, he can 
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transfer to British producers the payment we are now making 
to foreign producers: if he does not do that, he gives no 
additional employment at home. He cannot have it both 
ways. If he wants to keep that amount of wealth at home he 
cannot also send the same amount of wealth abroad. 

Let me take, more briefly, another of Mr. Simon’s 
“religious ” beliefs. J¢ is obvious, he says (phrases like “ it 
is obvious ” and “there can be no doubt” are easy sub- 
stitutes for facts), that the “ safeguarding” of an individual 
industry in an otherwise Free Trade country must put the home 
producer in a stronger competitive position and enable him to give 
increased employment. To deny this is the kind of outrageous 
nonsense by which some of the most “ religious” Free Traders 
offend the commonsense of the country. 1 have never met any 
Free Trader, however “ religious,” who has denied that an 
industry which is enabled to enjoy Protection for what it 
sells, and Free Trade in what it buys, ought to be in a very 
advantageous position: the Free Trade objection to this 
device is that it enables the favoured trade to profit at the 
expense of the rest. But the queer thing is that, in most of 
our recent safeguarding experiments, the results have not 
been in accord with expectation. Why is it that in the 
protected artificial silk trade, the average of unemployment 
has ranged between 20 and 29 per cent. in recent months, and 
that, in spite of the duty, the imports of manufactured 
artificial silk goods are more than three times as great as the 
exports, while our position in world markets, in this trade, 
has seriously declined, and enormous sums of capital sunk in 
it have been lost? Why is it that, after five years of safe- 
guarding and a marked revival of the fashion for lace, the 
amount of employment in that trade has actually declined, 
the retained imports of foreign lace have increased, and the 
exports of British lace have seriously gone down? How 
does Mr. Simon explain these facts ? 
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A REPLY TO E. D. SIMON, MP. 


Il. 

In his article (page 483), Mr. Simon puts three questions, 
two of which he does not attempt to answer, even by dogmatic 
assertions. May I give my answers to them ? 

(a) Can Protection increase employment in home industries ? 

If “ home industries ” means industries that live wholly 
or mainly on the home market, I should have beef inclined, 
before the experience of safeguarding, to give the answer 
“Yes.” But these industries are relatively unimportant: it 
is not they that are suffering, or that provide the army of 
unemployed. And any help given to them by Protection 
can only be at the expense of the stricken trades. 

(b) Can it do this without damaging, or even so as to help, 

export industries ? 

The answer is emphatically No. The damage done to the 
export industries must be such as enormously to outweigh 
any advantage given to the “ home ” industries. 

(c) Will it lower the standard of living of the workers ; and if 
so, is it worth such a sacrifice in order to get increased 
employment ? 

Protection will certainly lower the standard of living of 
the workers, by raising the price of everything they buy. It 
will also lead to a strong and probably irresistible demand 
for the lowering of money wages; because, when the 
manufacturer has to pay more for all his requirements (as 
will be the case under Protection), his most obvious means 
of keeping down his costs will be to reduce wages. That is 
why wages are so much lower in the Protectionist countries 
of Europe. In return for this, Protection will give a slight 
increase of employment in trades working for the home 
market, but an enormous decrease of employment in trades 
working for the export market. Is this sacrifice worth 
while ? The question needs no answer. 
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THE STATE AS AN ORGAN OF 
RATIONALISATION 


By J. A. Hopson 


HE progress made in recent years in rationalisation, 
and the general approval given to its central 
purpose, namely, the substitution of combination 
for competition by the business-units in an industry, 
provide a striking testimony to a new business mentality. 
Though the emergency measures during the War expedited 
this process, leaving certain pieces of combinatory practice 
after peace was restored, the economy of Rationalisierung had 
for some time past been making progress in Germany, and to 
a less extent in other industrial countries. Its distinctive 
character is the extension to whole industries of economies 
always employed by skilled up-to-date entrepreneurs within 
the area of a single business, #.e., the use of the best available 
technique and organisation for production, marketing and 
their attendant processes. But, whereas, within the single 
business this practice is a competitive advantage, stimulating 
the adoption of a similar economy by other competitors, and 
thus securing to the consumer a considerable share of the 
reduced costs, when extended to the organisation of a whole 
industry it presents a very different aspect. It enables, and 
indeed pre-supposes, the regulation of output and of prices. 
The late Lord Melchett, an eminent practitioner, gave to 
restriction of output the first place in his analysis : 

“ Basically, rationalisation is simply the rational 
control of industry to ensure that, as far as possible, you 
do not produce more than your market can absorb.” 

But what a market can absorb depends upon the selling 
price. Lord Melchett evidently meant the limitation of 
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output and price by considerations of maximum net profit. 
For he proceeded to say: 

“Tt means the closing down of obsolete plant and 
machinery and of unprofitable mines and factories, and 
the allocation of production to those mines and factories 
most favourably situated and equipped. It involves the 
use of every labour-saving device which, together with 
the elimination of every unnecessary link in the chain of 
distribution, results in a vital saving in the ratio of costs 
to output.” 

Now this new business policy, already recognised as 
applicable to a wide range of industries engaged in turning 
out by mechanical processes of mass-production a large 
number of standardised articles for popular consumption or 
for the needs of other trades, carries three consequences of 
vital importance to the community. It may, by restricting 
output, cause unemployment. It may hold up selling prices 
to consumers, or to other trades, keeping in high profits the 
whole or most of the gain from lower costs of production. 
It may use its financial strength to stifle the competition of 
substitutional goods or services, and to delay the use of 
inventions that involve large displacement of existing plant. 

It is not necessary to insist upon these possible injuries. 
Where great elasticity of demand exists, the output of 
tationalised goods may so increase as to absorb the whole of 
the otherwise “‘ saved” labour, and even to increase the 
volume of employment. The lowering of selling prices 
involved in this process may hand over to consumers a satis- 
factory share of the gains of rationalisation, and may leave 
them more income available for other purchases, thus 
stimulating employment in other trades. 

But in the structure of a strongly rationalised industry, 
out for maximum profits, there is no security that employees, 
other trades and the consumer will not suffer. For there can 
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be no presumption that the output and the selling prices will 
be regulated so as to conform to the greatest good of the 
whole community. 

It is true that in some industries the unit of maximum 
efficiency may fall short of the size which involves a com- 
bination of all the hitherto separate and competing businesses. 
Thus competition may be preserved by the operation of a 
few large industrial units equipped with the best technique 
and approximately equal in marketing capacity and finance. 
But such competition will generally remain unstable. For, 
though technological economies may be exhausted by a 
moderately-sized plant, keen competition between businesses 
conducted on this basis will be found to be less profitable than 
further combined action in the regulation of output and of 
selling prices, only attainable by common action of the major 
members of the trade. Thus the normal tendency of trade 
rationalisation is towards monopoly. 

If in such a country as this many or most of the manufac- 
turers supplying standard articles of consumption move 
towards this unitary form, regulating production and prices 
by conscious co-operation, such protection as the consumers 
formerly get out of the direct competition of producers in the 
several trades will disappear. But industrial harmony will 
not have been attained, nor will any advance have been made 
towards a more equitable distribution of income or a greater 
security of employment. We should witness a new type of 
economic internecine conflict among the rationalised trades 
themselves, each claiming through price-control a share of 
the general income corresponding to its strength of organisa- 
tion and the vital importance to consumers or to other trades 
of the goods or services which it produced and sold. Outside 
the range of rationalised industry, innumerable more or less 
organised trades might remain in a competitive condition, 
but they would be hampered in the profitable conduct of their 
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business by the dictated prices they must pay for machinery, 
power, transport and other products of the rationalised indus- 
tries. Agriculture, everywhere less susceptible to organisation 
and standardisation of production and co-operative marketing, 
would fall more and more under the domination of wholesale 
trades, transport and crediteering. In a word, competition 
of separate businesses would be displaced by a competition 
between competing industries which might prove as wasteful 
and as inequitable in distributing the aggregate income as the 
older competitive system. The inequity would consist in 
highly organised methods of forceful marketing. The waste 
would lie in the restriction of employment and of output, 
needed for maintaining the most profitable level of prices. 
It might, and in many cases would, pay a rationalised industry 
continually to displace its labourers by improved machinery 
and better organisation, creating as a by-product of its 
procedure that form of leisure termed unemployment, and 
throwing upon the whole community the obligation to 
“keep ” its discarded workers. 

Now this movement towards organising separate trades 
as competing units in the economic system has resulted from 
carrying one step further the conscious planning which 
formerly was confined to the smaller business unit. But it 
does nothing to secure economic peace. As is the case in 
military warfare we simply see larger and more costly conflicts 
taking the place of smaller. In both cases there arises the 
same challenge to reason and justice to extend the sphere of 
government or rationalisation to the whole field of action. 
An economic world, more and more dominated by combina- 
tion and rationalisation within its several areas, requires some 
government, representative in character, in which the con- 
flicting claims of industries may be adjusted and settled by 
reference to generally recognised principles of economic 
justice. ‘To say that this is a purely visionary proposal, 
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because there are no such accepted principles, or because no 
method can be devised for compelling or inducing stronger 
economic bodies to forego the use of their strength for their 
own advantage, is a counsel of sheer despair, a declaration 
that reason is inapplicable in the most vital area of human 
behaviour. 

Man is not a very reasonable animal, but (barring such 
temporary outbursts as the Great War), he becomes con- 
tinuously more reasonable. Is it, therefore, not probable 
that just as the more intelligent and knowledgeable business 
men afe coming to recognise that it is better for their 
businesses in the long run to restrain competition and to use 
the advantages of combination, they may come to recognise 
the utility, nay, the necessity, of the further step in rationalisa- 
tion, namely, the direction of the capital and labour of the 
economic system as a whole by a conscious policy aiming at 
maximum production and a distribution which shall satisfy 
the claims of common justice? This, no doubt, reads to 
many as purely utopian rhetoric. But is it? Economic 
thought, fed by lessons of experience, is coming ever more 
clearly to recognise that a more equal and more equitable 
distribution of wealth is an essential condition for the regular 
and progressively productive working of the entire economic 
system, so that increasing powers of production may be 
attended by corresponding increase of consumption. Now 
this adjustment between production and consumption will 
be seen to hinge upon a more equal distribution of incomes, 
involving a diversion of those surplus elements of income, 
which are “irrational ” in their origin and wasteful in their 
use, to the poorer members of the community who can 
apply them to the satisfaction of vital needs, or to the com- 
munity itself for the further development of useful public 
services. 

For many this is hard doctrine. Writers of letters to 
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The Times hold that great wealth belongs by some indefeasible 
right to its owners, who have either “ made it” by some 
personal contribution of brain-power, or have received it as 
inheritance from other owners who had the “right” to 
transmit it. Therefore, any attempt to use taxation in order 
to finance public services, which are advantageous to the 
working classes, is simply “ confiscation.” But the economic 
disturbances of recent years have had a salutary effect in 
teaching the absurdity of the assumption that anybody 
“ makes ” or determines by his own effort or skill the amount 
of income he receives. “ The social determination of 
values” is no longer an empty phrase. Most intelligent 
persons are now aware that, while their industry and skill 
are factors in determining the size and the quality of their 
contribution to the output of a business, the “‘ value ” of their 
contribution is determined by the efforts of everybody else 
throughout the economic world whose produce enters into 
the market supplies which give greater or less value by 
processes of exchange to their particular contribution. Thus, 
since nobody can be held to “ make ” or determine the size 
of his own income, it is evident that his claim to own it and 
apply it to his own purposes ought to be qualified by the 
claims of the representatives of the economic system which 
has helped to make it. But there are no representatives of 
this economic system, except the State. In most civilised 
countries the State has made many important piecemeal 
advances in this direction. As guardian of the interests of 
labour, it has assumed an administrative control of hygiene, 
hours of work and recently over wage-rates in an ever- 
increasing number of industries. By insurance against sickness 
and unemployment, by pensions for aged working people, 
it has used taxation as a mode of distributing the general 
income so as to strengthen the spending power of the workers. 
The Trade Boards with their representative Committees and 
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wage-fixing powers mark the furthest limit of State inter- 
ference with the control of private enterprise. They also 
mark most clearly the newly-accepted attitude of the State 
towards industry in general, if we relate this wage-fixing 
power with the price-fixing function now suggested for the 
Board of Trade in relation to the proposed Consumers’ 
Council. For it will be evident that isolated policies for 
determining fair wage-rates and fair prices in single trades 
are indefensible because of the interactions of these with other 
trades in the markets for labour and for commodities. 

As soon as the crude doctrine that everyone is free to 
make all he can by buying cheap and selling dear, whether in 
the labour market or in markets for the sale of goods, is 
recognised as socially unsound, it must be replaced by some 
conscious control of wages and of prices, exercised either by 
the State or by some statutory body with State enforcement 
behind it. The notion advanced by some reformers, that 
industry can organise itself upon a more satisfactory basis 
by industrial leaders of capital and labour forming an economic 
government which shall ignore the political State, is not 
seriously defensible. 

The two related functions of such a government, the 
correlation of economic processes in order to secure the 
largest general output of wealth, and the proper apportion- 
ment of the reai income among the individual members of 
the several industries, could not be considered successfully 
without the intervention of a national, and in the case of world 
industries, an international government. For industry cannot 
be severed from other spheres of social life and conduct, and 
many uses of income, including the commonly recognised 
social services—health, education, recreation, etc., involve 
wider human interests than could come under the purview of 
a specifically economic government. 

Putting the issue more concretely, while some permanent 
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representative economic councils, both national and inter- 
national, are desirable and indeed, essential, to any such 
extension of the rationalising process as is here envisaged, 
the more comprehensive functions of the political govern- 
ment, its powers of enforcement, its extra~-economic interests 
in the sound operation of industry, and last, not least, its 
direct claims upon economic income for the performance of 
its public services, however limited, render the conception of 
an independent economic government impossible. 

If then the State must gradually fit itself for the task of 
assuming conscious intelligent government of an economic 
system, which in many of its fundamental processes has 
passed out of the stage of free competition, it must try to 
supersede the piecemeal opportunism of its earlier inter- 
ventions by devising and adopting more definite principles 
of policy. The dominant principle will be that since industry 
is an integrated organic whole, all problems of the various 
uses of capital and labour and of the distribution of income 
attendant on such uses must be solved by considerations of 
the welfare of this organic whole. This organic view implies, 
as we see, that no employer or worker, no separate business 
or trade, makes the income represented by his or its product. 
It also implies that the limit of the claim of an individual 
business or a trade upon the general income (the product of 
economic society as a whole), is such payment as suffices to 
maintain his or its productive function in the highest efficiency. 
If there is a surplus product beyond what is necessary for 
this purpose, it must be deemed to belong to society as a 
whole, and to be available for expenditure upon those public 
services which maintain and raise the efficiency and general 
well-being of members of the community. Among the objects 
of such public expenditure will be the increase of the capital 
needed for the progress of such economic services as the 
State itself undertakes and guarantees. The State will thus 
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be envisaged as the rightful owner of surpluses which, in the 
ordinary conduct of private businesses, emerge as rents, extra 
profits or other excessive payments. The State does not 
“ confiscate ” private property to meet its needs, it takes the 
share of the aggregate income which social, as distinct from 
individual, effort has created. Thus, and thus alone, can those 
“irrational ” or excessive elements of income which emerge 
in the market processes as results of natural scarcity or in- 
equality of bargaining powers, be rationalised or utilised for 
public policy. 
* * * 

Now, leaving the ground of principles, let us briefly 
consider the different attitudes a State may be expected to 
assume towards various types of industry. First come an 
increasing number of social-economic services, involving 
considerable capital charges and income payments, owned 
and operated by the central or local government. Some of 
these being supplied out of rates and taxes are “ free” to 
the immediate users or beneficiaries, such as roads, police, 
street-lighting, schools, parks, infirmaries, medical attendance. 
Others, such as postal services, local transport, domestic 
use of light and electric power, are maintained out of pay- 
ments by the users. The general policy of the latter class of 
public services is that they should pay their way, maintaining 
a fair standard of wages and other labour conditions for 
employees, and that any temporary profits should go into the 
public purse, and should be available, either for the reduction 
of general rates or taxes, or for subsidising other services 
which cannot pay their way but are necessary for the public 
welfare. 

It is upon the socialisation of another type of industrial 
services, left hitherto in private ownership and administration 
(though with a growing measure of public regulation), that 
attention concentrates to-day. Railways, banks, insurance, 
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electricity and mining have certain special characteristics 
which render them unfit for private business enterprise. The 
services they render, the products ihey supply, are prime 
necessaries of life under modern civilised conditions, while 
on the one hand competition in the separate businesses 
supplying them involves enormous waste, and on the other 
combination, everywhere tending to displace competition, 
involves the danger of a price-fixing monopoly. Take one 
conspicuous example. A properly adjusted credit system is 
recognised as a prime essential of industrial and commercial 
safety and prosperity. Is there any security that banks, whose 
administration is primarily and rightly motived by con- 
siderations of high dividends and large reserves, will pursue 
a policy, as regards the price, quantity and allocation of 
credits, most conducive to the public good ? 

The case of railroads raises a different issue. Though 
essential for travel and traffic of various kinds, they seem 
unlikely to be able to pay their way, even in normal times, 
unless by an exceedingly expensive reconditioning. Like 
other fundamental industries and services they do not live in 
an atmosphere of free competition. They need to be operated 
as organic units. But as such they cannot be left to regulate 
their output, prices and labour conditions without close 
public control. Can such control be effective without public 
ownership ? The answer to this question is perhaps not so 
important as it seems at first sight. If such industries are to 
be nationally owned and publicly administered, that ad- 
ministration, it is generally agreed, must be removed from 
the atmosphere of “ politics.” Though general decisions on 
the conduct of such state-owned industries cannot be removed 
from the parliamentary body which controls finance, the 
actual administration of them may best be vested in Public 
Boards manned in large part by experienced officials appointed 
by the Government. 
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Effective control in the public interest would thus be 
better exercised than by arbitrary outside intervention exercised 
by some Committee of the Board of Trade or the Home 
Office. No difficulties of finance need be raised in the process 
of buying out the ordinary shareholders and converting both 
them and the debenture holders into owners of government 
stocks. The actual operation of such nationalised services 
would remain, for the most part, in the same hands as had 
operated the several businesses before, after due economies of 
staffing were effected. The same reasons which everywhere 
have placed the postal service and the roads under public 
ownership and administration are applicable to the other 
services here named. Public administration of the nation’s 
money and of the main processes of insurance is as essential 
to the security and well-being of the community as is facility 
of transport for persons and goods. In none of the private 
services whose nationalisation is here desiderated does the 
public safeguard of free competition survive, while such 
competition as remains is extremely wasteful. 

A third group of industries consists of manufactures and 
branches of commerce which, under cartelisation or some 
other form of combination, are able to restrict or regulate 
output and fix the prices at which they buy the goods or raw 
materials they handle, and at which they sell their products 
or services to other trades or to the final consumers. The 
strength or weakness of these several forms of combination 
varies, partly with the proportion of the trade which they 
control, partly with the importance of the goods they sell, 
or the easy access to other goods similar in the utility they 
yield. Certain trusts or other combines are strong in that 
they control important materials or power needed by manu- 
facturing industries, such as steel rails and tubes or certain 
chemicals. Others thrive upon the narrow sources of supply, 
such as diamonds, or upon the international control of some 
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article of common use, bought in small quantities by ignorant 
customers, such as thread. Others, again, set themselves as 
mercantile combines to corner and engross supplies of 
foodstuffs, especially in perishable forms, destroying or 
withholding “ surplus” stocks so as to maintain a high 
margin of profit. In this class must be included agreements, 
tight or loose, among retailers to sell to consumers on terms 
which enable them to retain as profit large shares of any fall 
in wholesale prices. The proposal of a Consumers’ Council 
with ultimate powers of penal intervention by the Board of 
Trade, attests the recognition of one of the major abuses of 
commercial monopoly in recent years. So large a proportion of 
final commodities have at some stage of their production or 
commercial handling been subjected to these monopolistic or 
profiteering devices, and so difficult is it to locate or measure 
the excessive charges, that hasty reformers may easily be led 
along this line to a virtually wholesale socialism. But there 
are important differences between most of these instances 
and those already marked out for national ownership and 
administration. A strong case can be made for municipal 
supply of milk and bread and possibly some other staple 
foods. But it would probably be found impracticable to 
bring most of those goods and services which pass through 
many generally competitive processes under direct public 
operation, on the ground that at some one point they form 
the subject of profiteering manipulation. So large a variety 
of goods, changing in their character, methods of production, 
and courses of commerce, could not safely be standardised 
under State services. In theory a strong case can be made 
for State ownership and operation of such trades as tobacco 
and alcohol, which are public monopolies in some countries. 
But here, I think, public opinion would not sanction national 
ownership and operation as distinct from control. Taxation, 
both in the form of import duties and excise and of income 
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tax, is an instrument by which the State takes a considerable 
share of the high prices charged to the consumer. 

It will, however, be recognised that in most instances of 
the “ profiteering ” trades taxation is no adequate method of 
securing to the public its proper share of the monopoly gains, 
and that it furnishes no direct protection to the consumer. 
Here the only alternative to public ownership is some 
effective system of price-regulation, perhaps an extension and 
improvement of the sliding scale applied since 1875 to the 
dividends of gas companies. But how far an excess-profits 
tax is preferable to a direct attempt to limit prices at the 
various stages of production and of marketing will depend 
upon the ability of a State department to undertake the 
delicate work of checking costs and profits in the particular 
industry. The disadvantage of an excess profits tax is that in 
most of the quasi-monopoly and highly profitable industries 
of to-day the real excess is concealed by the watering of 
capital that has already taken place. Though further watering 
might be stopped, the water already injected into these 
industries could not be drained off. In well-established and 
fairly standardised industries of this order national ownership 
and administration by a Public Board may prove to be an 
easier, safer and more lucrative course than price and profit- 
fixing that involves skilled or continuous scrutiny of numerous 
processes contributing to the final price. It should, however, 
be plainly recognised that, in industries still subject to rapid 
technological changes or to great fluctuations of market, the 
presumption will be against direct public ownership and 
administration. Since the social policy in all these non- 
competitive or quasi-monopoly trades is directed primarily 
to secure the consumers against prices that carry excess- 
profits, the tendency will be to displace shareholders (whose 
control is usually nugatory) by holders of debentures or fixed 
interest bonds. With trades in such a position, the principal 
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issue will be how far to distribute the potential monopoly 
profits in low selling-prices, taking the surplus for national 
or local revenue. A different answer, or an answer different 
in degree, will be given in accordance with the circumstances 
of the different trades. 


In trades that remain in a freely competitive stage an 
application of Trade Boards and Industrial Councils will be 
the chief instrument of social control for securing fair wages 
and other good conditions for labour, for stimulating tech- 
nological progress, and for measures of co-operation and 
publicity that are desirable. Though a good deal of wasteful 
competition may remain, it may be better not to hasten by 
external intervention the combinatory movement which, 
for some minor trades with changeful markets and methods 
of production, may never ripen into monopolies or exercise 
anti-social restraints of trade. Trade Boards have already in 
some instances converted sweated into fair-conditioned in- 
dustries by pooling knowledge of progressive methods and 
stimulating enterprise. 


There will be, I think, general agreement that new or 
young industries should have a fairly profitable run for their 
money, subject only to the common regulations for all trade. 
Large losses as well as large profits will emerge in some of 
these essentially speculative enterprises, and it would be 
bad psychological policy to assail this sort of profiteering, 
at any rate till it is capitalised into inheritances. This con- 
sideration has a particular importance for us in the present 
era, when it is evident that many old-established trades are 
decaying and must be replaced by new industries and new 
markets, both home and foreign, if this country is to pay its 
way and to prosper. 


Most of the considerations here set out are, it will justly 
be said, business commonplaces generally accepted alike by 
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thoughtful politicians and business men. But what is 
urgently needed is their conscious energetic adoption as a 
public economic policy, systematic and organic in the sense 
that the old customary attitudes of “least possible State 
intervention” on the one hand, and “ general Socialism ” 
on the other, should give place before an attitude, not of 
piecemeal opportunist compromise, but of skilled and 
knowledgeable adaptation of State policy to an economic 
system varying in its structure and in the stimuli which 
it applies to the minds of the active agents of production. 
So far as our own State policy is concerned, it is essential 
that in all such conscious social planning we should consider 
how far our plans are liable to be deflected or impaired by 
considerations of international trade and finance. For short 
range and even long range practical purposes, in a considerable 
part of our industry and commerce, this country may still be 
regarded as a separate economic system, and control of profits, 
wages and prices may legitimately be based on this assump- 
tion. But since, in spite of tariffs and other national barriers, 
the world is becoming more and more a single economic 
system, our national policy, wisely conducted, will seek 
ever more urgently to apply international co-operation in the 
task of developing the world’s resources for the common 
good of its inhabitants. 

The present economic imbroglio brings out more clearly 
than ever before this interdependence. It is a challenge to 
the new international spirit not less clamant than the challenge 
to disarm. Indeed, the whole possibility of lasting peace 
hinges more and more upon the establishment of trade 
relations on a permanent basis of conscious co-operation 
among nations for a common good. Such consciousness has 
been dim and difficult to arouse so long as trade was conceived 
in terms of private individual or group enterprise. But an 
advance of organised State activity in economics, such as has 
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been envisaged, must transform the significance of inter- 
nationalism by evoking common policies in which the 
national governments shall come consciously to deal with the 
productive resources of their several countries and their 
foreign intercourse in the light of the resources and needs of 
the whole economic system. How fast this enlargement of 
active consciousness may proceed, it is not possible to predict. 
But unless catastrophe intervenes the salutary process has 
behind it the gathering force of the reason of mankind, a 
growing perception of the advantages of co-operation over 
competition. Rationalisation thus comes to mean pumping 
into the conduct of the economic system as an organic whole 
a sufficient quantity of reason to eliminate the waste of friction 
and conflict from which it has hitherto been suffering. 











THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE 
By G. T. Garratt 


ALESTINE has always suffered from being a buffer 

state. To-day her political troubles are chiefly due 

to being a very small country with two faces, one 

looking East and the other West. It was the Eastern 
face which Moses saw from Mount Pisgah. The Holy Land 
appears as a barren country, with rocky valleys rising steeply 
from that immense gash in the world’s surface which we 
know as the Jordan Valley and the Dead Sea. Anyone, who 
has looked towards Jerusalem from what is now Trans- 
jordania, must have wondered how the country can have ever 
seemed “a land flowing with milk and honey,” though 
probably the hill-tops were less bare before the long rule of 
the Turks had helped to denude them of trees. Also the 
Israelites had been forty years in the wilderness, and their 
standards were not those of the modern tourist. The Eastern 
face of Palestine remains, however, much the same as it must 
have been four thousand years ago, rugged, beautiful, and 
austere. The Western face is a plain which slopes gently to 
the Mediterranean, and the modern traveller usually takes a 
night train from Kantara, on the Suez Canal, and, after passing 
through an uninviting stretch of desert, wakes up to find 
himself amongst orange groves. His “ Pisgah view ” of the 
Holy Land is likely to be the very modern packing shed which 
has been erected at Rehoboth railway station. These two 
views of Palestine may help to explain the real difficulties 
which beset the country. Neither her people nor her rulers 
know whether her future should lie with Europe and the West, 
ot with Arabia and the East. The Asiatic of the hill country 
looks Eastward to his nomadic friends of Transjordania and 
the desert beyond. He dreams of Palestine as the outlying 
province of some Arab kingdom of the future. The settled 
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cultivators of the coastal plain look across the Mediterranean 
towards Cyprus and Greece. Many of them consider them- 
selves as Europeans, and hope to become a great trading 
country with a high standard of culture and education. This 
is the real and deep-seated flaw which runs through the 
country. Compared with this, the religious disputes between 
Arab and Jew and Christian are but superficial cracks. Many 
of the older pre-Zionist Jews, and most of the Christian 
Arabs are completely Asiatic in outlook and temperament, 
while those who look towards Europe for their future are 
also a mixed race, though the Jewish immigrants naturally 
predominate. 

Asiatic Palestine needs little description. Its inhabitants, 
like those of India, are “ progressing unevenly at every 
stage of civilisation from the fifth to the twentieth centuries.” 
There are hill villages where the peasants work their tiny 
plots of land with the help of a “ nail ” plough and a pair of 
bullocks, and where life cannot have altered substantially since 
the time of Christ. The weakness of Asiatic Palestine is the 
extent to which it has become parasitic, drawing its sustenance 
from doles sent by religious bodies throughout the world. 
The Turks were content to have it so. The old Christian and 
Jewish communities played their part. If Jews in Frankfurt 
ot New York wanted prayers to be said for them in Jerusalem, 
the Halukah were there to say them. If Christian pilgrims 
wished to escape from the efficiency and materialism of the 
West, the churches of Jerusalem were ready to perform their 
“miracles” next door to a peculiarly dirty oriental bazar. 
So obliging were they that the hour of “ the miracle of the 
sacred flame ” has been changed twice in a generation, once 
to suit the convenience of the Turkish gendarmerie, and more 
recently to fit in better with meal-times at the hotels. The 
Turks had an agreeably passive role to play. They merely 
let things drift. Decadence and inefficiency helped to give 
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Palestine that subtle glamour of the East which is so pleasing 
to the visitor. The writer once heard an Englishwoman in 
Jerusalem give her verdict on the European versus Asiatic 
controversy as it appears to a tourist. “If a European Jew 
is dirty, he’s filthy, but if an Arab is dirty he manages at least 
to look picturesque.” 

The advent of the British has intensified both the religious 
conflict and also the more fundamental struggle between 
Asiatic and European civilisations. Jerusalem is in serious 
danger of becoming a religious Tom Tiddler’s ground. Its 
inhabitants are learning to regard themselves as the agents of 
vast world organisations. Their first duty is to press the 
claims of their sect or community without the least regard for 
the future of the country. Moslems, Jews, Catholics, Copts, 
the Greek Church and the Protestants are always busily 
staking out their claims. They do not look upon themselves 
as members of a country just entering upon a new lease of 
life, but as the local representatives of outside interests. This 
explains the intensity with which the older pre-Zionist Jews 
hang grimly on to the custom of the Weeping Wall, when 
logic and commonsense suggest that they should build a wall 
of victory, and take their part in supporting the Zionist 
movement. The Moslems also feel that they are the spear- 
head of their faith in its struggle against Western civilisation. 
They dare not give the least consideration to their rivals, 
lest it should become a precedent, and Mohammadanism lose 
another foothold as it hangs tenaciously on to the fringe of the 
Mediterranean. The British Administration remains care- 
fully aloof from these religious quarrels, but has naturally 
found it impossible to avoid taking part in the underlying 
struggle between the European and the Asiatic conception 
of the future of Palestine. There are few official acts which 
cannot be construed as assisting one form of civilisation 
against the other. The matter has been brought to a head by 
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THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE 


the Arab attacks upon Jews in August 1929, and the reactions 
which these disturbances have had upon the British Govern- 
ment and the Zionist movement. There can be little doubt 
that the general sympathies of the European officials in 
Palestine have been “ Asiatic” rather than “ European.” 
In most cases their previous service has been in Eastern 
countries, like the Sudan, where the population accepts the 
British official as belonging to a different order of human 
beings. They were not used to the European settler, and it is 
probable that the first Jewish immigrants showed a certain 
aggressiveness, comprehensible to any one who knew the 
conditions under which they had been living and the ideals 
which they hoped to realise. A thousand little difficulties 
arose between the early settlers and the British officials, and 
the rift was widened by a policy which almost amounted to 
dualism. The Zionists had their own “ nation-building ” 
services, and the British officials came to look upon the 
Arabs as their special charge. This encouraged a natural 
tendency to consider Palestine as a pleasant Asiatic country 
which we could have administered very comfortably, if the 
Jews had not formed an unnecessary complication. 

Up to the present it would be fair to say that European 
settlement has progressed in Palestine without Government 
assistance. The Turks tolerated it on a very small scale, the 
British have adopted what the Germans call a “ step- 
motherly ” attitude towards post-war Zionism. The country 
now presents a remarkable instance of two types of farming 
and two standards of living existing side by side. Europe 
in Palestine consists of a number of small settlements, Jewish 
and Christian, amongst the hills, and a zone of colonisation, 
which runs along the coast line, and across the plain of 
Esdraelon between Haifa and the Sea of Galilee. These 
settlements stand out quite clearly from their surroundings, 
and cover about a sixth of the whole country. The Asiatic 
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standard of living is familiar to all who know the East, and 
the Arab villages are not unlike Indian villages of the Deccan. 
There are the same miserable houses and narrow dirty lanes, 
while outside the walls the village cattle pick up such living 
as they can find from the rough grazing and from last year’s 
stubble. The fields are unfenced, and the land used for 
growing a few cereals. If irrigation is attempted it is from a 
small well, and the water is raised by bullocks or by hand. 
Some twenty or thirty pounds would cover the whole working 
capital of the ordinary Palestinian “ fellah.” From this dead 
level of primitive cultivation the European settlements form 
a remarkable contrast. The houses are well-built and there 
are cowsheds in which the cattle can be kept. The fields are 
carefully fenced and rows of trees are planted as wind-breaks. 
Everywhere in the orange-growing belt there are large 
mechanical pumping plants and orchards laid out on modern 
lines. It is settlement work of this kind which costs about 
£1,000 a family, whether based on fruit-growing, when three 
acres will support a man, or on general farming, which seems 
to require about thirty acres. The difference in standards of 
living is as marked in the countryside as it is between the 
old Palestine villages, like Hebron or Safed, and the new 
Jewish town of Tel-Aviv, which, twenty years ago, was a 
line of sand dunes near Jaffa, and to-day has a population of 
40,000; a town fashioned in cement, with an opera-house 
built on futurist lines, an enterprising municipality, a casino, 
and a youthful polyglot population which never seems to go 
to bed. There are many parts of the world in which such 
contrasts can be seen, but nowhere are they so clear-cut or 
within such a small area as in Palestine. 

There can be no doubt that the clash of civilisations rather 
than any difference in religion was the real cause of the recent 
outbreaks. Moslems and Jews are both “ people of the book,” 
and there is no fundamental religious distinction such as 
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separates Hindu and Mohammadan. The old Jews who 
lived in Palestine before the coming of Zionists were not 
likely to arouse either fear or envy amongst the Arabs, and 
the earliest pre-war settlements, founded by Baron Edmund 
Rothschild, seemed to have kept on good terms with their 
neighbours. It is worth noticing that these earlier colonies, 
like Peta Tikvah and Rishon-le-Zion, were dependent upon 
Arab labour, and lived much the same lives as those Arab 
landlords who began growing fruit in the neighbourhood 
of Jaffa. The post-war settlers were of a different type. Fired 
by immense enthusiasm, they came to Palestine determined 
neither to be parasitical, like the native Jews, nor to “ exploit ” 
the Arabs like the colonists of Rishon-le-Zion. Like most 
idealists they were misunderstood by their new neighbours. 
The Arab has little objection to working for someone else, 
so long as he is well paid, and he was frightened by the influx 
of strangers who worked the land themselves, but lived at an 
obviously higher standard, and who seemed to be spreading 
rapidly across the land. The efforts of post-war Zionism, 
backed by yearly contributions amounting to about half-a- 
million pounds, have been sufficient to change the appearance 
of the country, and thus issue a challenge to the older 
civilisation which could not be over-looked. The sea coast 
is full of men planting new orange groves, developing new 
towns, draining old swamps, and building up a very fair 
compromise between Western civilisation and that of the 
Near East. Centuries of misgovernment have left Palestine 
denuded of trees, but the plain of Esdraelon is being fringed 
with new plantations, including the beautifully situated wood 
which has been planted as a memorial to Lord Balfour. 
Coming down from the Sea of Galilee into the rather desolate 
valley of the Jordan, one stumbles suddenly upon a new 
centre of activity, where the river is being harnessed and a 
busy hive of engineers are completing a remarkable hydro- 
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electric scheme. This stirring of a new life was bound to 
cause anxiety to all who were not actually taking part in it. 
There are many reasons why these activities should rouse 
organised opposition amongst the Arabs, and also amongst 
Christians. The Arab landlords are the most vocal and they 
formed nearly all of the delegation which came to England. 
Their dislike of Zionism is easily understood, for they have 
never been anything but rent collectors of the most inefficient 
and grasping type. In many cases the title to the land which 
they rack-rent is itself “ wrapped in mystery,” and they arc 
mortally afraid of the effect of the new colonisation schemes 
upon their tenants. The Zionist organisations, with their 
modern houses and well-equipped farm buildings, are setting 
up a new standard for landlords, and one which the Arab 
rentier has no intention of emulating. With the landlords go 
also those Arabs who employ labour, and who like to pay a 
man about five piastres for a day’s work. They resent the 
coming of men who work with their hands, but who demand 
something like European standards of living, and have 
imported such novel and uncomfortable ideas as trades unions 
and factory legislation. Another antagonistic group are the 
merchants, especially those who live in the old “ entre-pét ” 
towns like Safed and Hebron. Their trade is rapidly passing 
from them, partly because of the movement of all activities 
towards the sea coast, and also because modern transport 
makes it unnecessary to collect goods from the East of Jordan 
before despatching them to Jerusalem and the ports. Vaguely 
they feel that their lack of trade is due to the new settlers, and 
they have little trouble in spreading this idea among the hill 
villages, whose inhabitants are simple men with strong 
fanatical tendencies, and respond easily to religious appeals 
and the rhythm of the oft-repeated phrase. It was in these 
little market towns that the worst massacres of 1929 took 
place, though they are at some distance from the new colonies 
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and most of the Jewish victims were of the old country stock. 

The organisers of the outbreak, Arabs of the merchant 
and landlord class, undoubtedly succeeded in their primary 
object, which was to draw attention to the gradual European- 
ising of the country. They knew that the local administration, 
though Asiatic in sympathy, would not take any active steps 
to prevent Zionist activities, so long as they paid their way, 
and the new money, continually pouring into the country 
through various Jewish organisations, kept the Government 
finances in a stable condition. The first effects of the murders 
was to prove that there was a definite “ Asiatic ” bias in the 
Colonial Office, but not in Parliament which, on the whole, 
inclines to be “ European.” A parliamentary commission 
under a judge with colonial experience, and an enquiry by a 
retired Indian civilian have produced reports which are based 
on the tacit understanding that Palestine is to remain for ever 
a part of Arabia, in which a certain number of Jews may 
settle. In each case the general feeling of Parliament, dividing 
along non-party lines, was undoubtedly against this idea of a 
“static” policy for Palestine, and the issue still remains 
uncertain. It is improbable that any definite policy will 
emerge for some time, but in the meanwhile the Colonial 
Office appears to be like a reed blown hither and thither by 
every wind which may blow from New York, from Delhi, or 
even from Whitechapel. Palestine itself is almost forgotten, 
and it seems inevitable that any policy which is evolved from 
such divided counsels will be a failure. 

This is a suitable occasion to consider some of the effects 
of adopting an “ Asiatic ” policy, such as is outlined in the 
Hope-Simpson Report and the accompanying White Paper. 
The present division of agricultural land would be taken as 
a basis. Palestine is an extremely small country, about the 
size of Wales, and European settlement is to be confined to the 
one-sixth which is at present in the hands of various non- 
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Moslem organisations. The remaining five-sixths is to be 
subject to the operations of a Development Commission 
which is to start settlement work with the help of a £2,500,000 
loan. The Commission would aim at placing four classes of 
Arab on the million-and-a-quarter acres of agricultural land 
which are left after deducting the quarter-of-a-million acres 
either under European settlement or being prepared for 
European settlement. The colonisation scheme would in- 
clude (1) the 30 per cent. of the Arab rural population which 
is at present landless, (2) the natural increase of the Moslem 
population which has risen from 560,000 to 690,000 in eight 
years, (3) those Arabs whose holdings are less than the 
minimum of about twenty acres which are thought necessary 
for this kind of Asiatic farming, and (4) inevitably some of 
those Arabs who will drift over the open frontiers of Syria 
and Transjordania, if there is any land to be partitioned. 
This kind of settlement work, at about {60 a family, would 
keep the present British officials fully occupied for many years, 
and there is not the least doubt that most of the expenditure 
will have to be written off. This is inevitable in all settlement 
schemes, especially when, as in Palestine, the land will have 
to be purchased from landlords. It is equally certain that 
there can be no really intensive settlement on these lines, and 
that it will be impossible to undertake reclamation work of 
the kind done by the P.I.C.A. and other Zionist organisations. 
Such work is usually hopelessly uneconomic, and a venture, 
like draining the Huleh marsh, could only be tackled by a 
body which is prepared to sink money into Palestine merely 
because it is Palestine and not just a rather unproductive 
corner of the Near East. 

An Asiatic Palestine managed on these lines must in- 
evitably go bankrupt. The Arabs settled on the land with 
just enough capital “ to provide a good cow, an iron plough, 
and a harrow,” will be no wealthier than Indian ryots, but 
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they will have to pay for a cadre of British officials and an 
administration which would be almost sufficient for an Indian 
Province with a population and an area about thirty to forty 
times as large. At present the Jews pay about forty per cent. 
of the revenue, but they cannot go on doing this when there 
is no new money coming in from abroad, and a definitely 
Asiatic policy will soon kill the enthusiasm of the Zionist 
movement outside Palestine. The Chalutzim, waiting and 
training themselves to go to Palestine, will realise their 
position is hopeless. Many will take advantage of the 
Russian “‘ Agro-Joint ” scheme under which they can at 
least get good land free of cost. To this area would also be 
diverted most of the large sums which are annually collected 
in all parts of the world, and used for settling Jews in 
Palestine. Those already settled would remain as a small 
colony based on the sea coast, but there would be little chance 
of Palestine becoming a commercial centre, with a merchant 
population, based on Jaffa and Haifa, which could help to 
support an expensive British administration and the heavy 
costs of Arab land settlement. Palestine would be a definitely 
Asiatic country, based on land which is intrinsically poor, and 
having no economic advantages except a comparatively smail 
tourist traffic, the Dead Sea salts, and a belt of citrus-growing 
land which requires an uneconomic amount of capital to bring 
it under cultivation. It is not difficult to foretell the future 
course of events, for there is already an Arab nationalist move- 
ment which is opposed to British control. As soon as Zionist 
activities have been diverted elsewhere this nationalist move- 
ment will develop. It will be able to show, as in other parts 
of the Empire, that the “fellah” is paying heavily for an 
administration which spends a disproportionate amount on 
the army, the police, and the salaries of British officials. We 
shall have few friends in the country. The landlords, unless 
they are overpaid for their land, will dislike the operations of 
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the Development Commission. The business men will not 
find themselves any better off and will lose some of the 
indirect benefits of Zionist activities. The Jews will consider 
they have been deserted and betrayed. The Arab “ fellah ” 
will, if Lord Cromer’s Egyptian experience is to be believed, 
neither understand nor show the least gratitude for such 
blessings as we may have bestowed upon him. 

It would be equally inadvisable for the Government to 
adopt a policy of giving direct assistance to European colon- 
isation or European industry. The majority of inhabitants 
are Arabs, and their numbers are likely to increase if the 
country is prosperous. They have a legitimate grievance on 
account of the way in which Palestine was demarcated after 
the War, and promises made to Zionist organisations without 
any reference to the people actually living in the area. It is, 
however, useless to lament the lack of statesmanship which 
carved out such an uneconomic unit as modern Palestine, or 
which was responsible for the casual and equivocal statements 
defining the Jewish National Home. The real problem is 
whether it is possible to give the Zionists sufficient scope in 
Palestine to persuade them to continue their creative work, 
and at the same time avoid injuring Arab interests. It is 
possible that there is no way out of this dilemma, and in this 
case we should certainly abandon the Mandate before we enter 
upon too many political and financial commitments, but there 
are certain factors which make a settlement possible if we can 
only quiet the politicians for a while. 

Palestine’s chief asset is the fact that to millions, scattered 
all over the world, every inch of her land is sacred. Com- 
paratively few Christians, except isolated groups like the 
Templars, have translated that feeling into an active desire 
to settle in the country or spend money in making it beautiful 
and prosperous. Jewish sentiment is a far stronger force 
and can be definitely appraised in economic terms. It would 
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seem that Jews outside Palestine are prepared to spend about 
half-a-million pounds yearly in settling European and 
Yemenite Jews in Palestine at the rate of about one family 
per £1,000. Their aim is to make these families self-supporting 
except for the writing off of most of the original capital, and 
a considerable proportion of the money collected abroad is 
spent in buying and developing land, preparatory to settle- 
ment, at a rate of anything from £30 to {150 per acre. It is 
clear that the Zionist organisations are prepared to undertake 
colonisation work of a kind which no Asiatic government 
could contemplate, and considerably more expensive than 
most European governments would envisage. Our own 
1919 scheme for settling ex-servicemen in small holdings 
was admittedly expensive, and only justified by exceptional 
circumstances. Its effect has been to place about 17,000 
families on the land at a cost of £16,000,009 of which about 
half has been virtually written off. The Land Utilisation Bill 
recently introduced by Dr. Addison contemplates the settle- 
ment of men on the land at about £1,000 a family, and half 
this sum will be considered irrecoverable. The Zionist 
organisations are, therefore, doing colonisation work in a 
manner closely comparable with recent English experiments. 

Such work is on a scale which is totally unlike any 
“ Asiatic” settlement which could be considered. The 
Hope-Simpson proposals would work out at about {60 a 
family placed on the land, and it would probably be wasteful 
to spend more upon settling the “ fellah ” at his present state 
of development. This suggests a possible line of advance. 
There are considerable areas (including swampy lands) in 
Palestine which cannot be colonised at the Asiatic rate. 
These areas should be demarcated, and European settlement, 
which for financial reasons is bound to be slow, should be 
actively encouraged. Government assistance should be given 
in settling elsewhere the few Arab occupiers, and in coming 
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to terms with landlords and concessionaires who do nothing 
to develop the land, but hold any new-comer up to blackmail. 
While this European settlement work is proceeding under 
Zionist auspices, the Government should get busy with 
Asiatic settlement in other parts of the country. As a short 
term policy this would suffice, and from what the writer saw 
of the Jewish settlers there is little doubt of their ability to 
“make good.” The number is so small and the volunteers 
so many that any who do get to Palestine are picked men and 
an asset to any country in which they might settle. 

A long term policy involves a number of very contentious 
questions. It is clear that if an active government policy is 
pursued there will be severe pressure on the land within a 
decade or two, even if the development of industry and 
commerce afford some relief. The people of Palestine will 
have to look eastwards, across the little river of Jordan which 
forms such an absurd boundary. There is no reason why 
Palestine should not become a dual state with a high standard 
of culture and prosperity, but every development scheme will 
be made more difficult if it is to be limited by this artificial 
line. It is the task of Britain to prove to the Arab that 
European Jews can settle amongst them, and bring with 
them prosperity and a steadily rising standard of living for 
everybody. If this can be done there is no reason why the 
Moslem world should not ultimately look upon the idea of a 
Jewish National Home as the salvation of the Near and 
Middle East. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE PRESS 
By C. P. Scorr 


a HE press in these days is a tremendous affair and 

shows signs, here and there, of aspiring to be even 
much more tremendous. My own direct concern 
a with it has been limited to that branch which dies 
daily. When I became a journalist—unfortunately a long time 
ago—the daily newspaper had only recently come into 
existence. Parliament, not without some reason, had been 
afraid of the newspaper. The particular newspaper with 
which I have all my life been connected first saw the light 
rather more than a century ago and Parliament greeted it 
with a tax of fourpence a copy duly levied by a red stamp on 
each sheet and a tax of 3d. a pound on the paper on which it 
was printed. Such was the prudence of Parliament in face of 
this new competitor for power, and its entire disregard for 
the tenderness of an infant industry. Since then the infant 
has developed to a robust maturity and interesting questions 
atise as to its schooling and its place in the world. 

The first function of a newspaper is indicated plainly in 
its name; it is an instrument for the collection and dis- 
semination of news. But what news? That is a material 
question. All sorts of things happen in the world every day 
and every hour of the day. It is all a question of selection, 
whether of the serious or the frivolous, of the clean or the 
unclean, of fact or of fiction. Some people like one sort and 
some another and the newspaper can usually be found to 
respond to each demand. Here, in the favourite phrase of 
President Wilson, is the acid test of quality. It is a wonderful 
function and, with the progress of invention, has been carried 
far. It ministers to knowledge, to curiosity, to education ; 
in a real sense it makes the whole world one. To know is 
not always to value, and intimacy may breed repulsion, even 
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hate. But on the whole it is not so, and knowledge not only 
opens the way to sympathy but mitigates instinctive dislike. 
For men are extraordinarily interesting and every society has 
its own character and its own attraction. Perhaps we do not 
sufficiently realise this. We study with ardour and minuteness 
the dead civilisations of Greece and Rome and we forget 
that India and China may have just as much to teach us which 
is a good deal nearer to hand. The newspaper cannot throw 
its net too wide. Its folly is to affect omniscience, but its 
function is to supply all the material needful for those that 
know. 

It may go further; it may and it ought, so far as it is 
able, to supply some guidance in the maze of things, to act in 
some degree, not merely as purveyor, but also as interpreter. 
That no doubt is a delicate operation and lends itself all too 
easily to abuse. But there are cases in which nothing is so 
misleading as the bald fact. To be understood it must be 
seen in its whole connection, as part of a process, not merely 
as an incident. That is a work of interpretation and makes 
all sorts of demands not only on knowledge, but on the im- 
partial temper. Nor does impartiality imply indifference ; 
indifference is an atrophy of the sympathies, impartiality a 
poise of the mind. The first condition of a real understanding 
is perhaps a sympathetic approach. And how vital this is 
all history shows. The worst crimes which it records are 
perhaps the crimes of ignorance. War, modern war at least, 
is its child. We are past the stage of sheer aggression; we 
know too well that in war both sides lose ; that there is no 
such thing as victor and vanquished, but that war is a defeat 
for both. In this sense all war is madness ; its beginning and 
its end. To each side the other is the aggressor and, in fact, 
that is the truth. For to be the first to attack is a clear 
advantage, and when trouble is brewing, each side, knowing 
this, imputes the intention to the other and in that belief 
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itself determines to be first. How easily this may happen was 
seen in a crucial and terrible instance that none can forget 
yet the spirit of aggression for its own sake was, perhaps, 
equally absent from both sides. If only each had known, 
and in its heart believed, that this was so, how easy would 
understanding have been, how sure the road to safety. Here, 
sutely, is the precious opportunity of all who can form, or 
influence, opinion. And yet how rarely is it fully used? 
How often do not newspapers in their assumed vocation of 
watch-dogs for the nation, ready to bark at every footstep 
as though it must needs be that of an enemy, serve rather to 
scent danger where none is and to howl denunciation where, 
if they but knew, there is not the slightest need for alarm. 
Not that the error need be intentional. Nothing is easier 
than to persuade oneself that danger is in the air. Both 
sides may be equally to blame and sheer ignorance is usually 
the vice of each. The mischief is easily done. There may be 
no actual perversion of the facts; a judicious selection may 
equally susfice, and this apart from any real malice. That is 
why the sources of information are so important and the 
responsibility of the purveyors of/news'is so. great. That of 
those who handle and display it is, perhaps, no less. For 
the important may be shown as wnimpotfant, and the unim- 
portant as important, by devices so simple and innocent as 
type, head-lines, or position on the page. It is all a matter 
of discretion and good faith. 

Not that the task is easy. What, in fact, can be more 
difficult than really to enter into the mind of a man of another 
nation, still more to grasp the conditions which go to make 
him what he is—his education, the atmosphere of his home, 
the traditions of his people. Yet it is all these things which, 
when the test comes, go to determine his outlook and his 
action. It is for the press, so far as it may, to act as inter- 
preter, and one of its first duties is to qualify for the task. 
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But, after all, men are not necessarily enemies because they 
are strangers to each other, though that is apt to be the 
assumption among primitive peoples, and nothing can be 
more foolish than to regard a neighbour primarily as a 
possible enemy. Every nation has something in race, in 
temperament, in history and development which marks it 
off from other nations and makes it rich in interest and 
instruction. And the further off nations may be from each 
other in these respects the more interesting they become 
and the more worth knowing. Sometimes where a very 
long development has taken place in complete, or almost 
complete isolation, a real understanding, a spiritual intimacy, 
becomes very difficult, or actually impossible. And this is 
a misfortune. It is the price we pay for the emergence of a 
type. And the type may be so strong that it must forever 
remain apart, self-sufficient, impenetrable. Such types exist. 
They have their special gifts for the world. But we do not 
love them. They do not invite love. Such differences may 
cut very deep, or they may be quite subtle. What is it that 
divides us from our own past, from the builders, say, of 
the middle age? What is it they had which we have lost ? 
And why, and at what point, did we lose it? It is in art and 
above all in architecture that the difference tells. Perhaps 
it is because beauty is so subtle a thing. Yet these men were 
bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh as we are of theirs. 
Differences in time, differences in space, each of these has 
gone to make up that wonderful complex which we call 
humanity. The newspaper has at times to adjust itself to 
both. It must overleap all barriers. It cannot possess 
omniscience and need not pretend to it. But its interests 
should be as wide as the field that invites them, and it need 
not be without allies, or scorn the expert, though it may be 
wise to observe him carefully. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE PRESS 


The newspaper is a vast machine. What matters is the 
spirit that lies behind it. The world is its province, but that 
is an empty boast, unless it implies a real fellowship. Europe 
already begins to think and speak of itself as a unity. America 
was born one. India, but yesterday an aggregate of disparate 
peoples, to-day is finding its soul. The world does move 
and every day it moves faster. The newspaper stands by 
to interpret, and, where it can, to help. What a spectacle | 
What an opportunity | 
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IRRESPONSIBILITY IN ECONOMIC 
LIFE’ 


By Henry Ciay 


HE method of imparting economic truth by means 

of examples drawn from the life of Robinson Crusoe 

has fallen into disrepute. To-day we endeavour, 

either to keep close to the actualities of industry 
and commerce, or to secure complete generality and precision 
by stating economic problems in terms of x and y. On 
balance no doubt this is an advance; but something has 
been lost. Robinson Crusoe, if an imaginary person, never- 
theless for most people is more actual than x or y; while 
the effect of economic calculations and miscalculations could 
be presented in his career more compactly and with more 
point than is possible if we look for them in the complexity 
of contemporary industry. For the consequences of his 
economic decisions were obvious in the case of Crusoe, and 
the circumstances of his life almost compelled him to make 
each and every decision with a full consciousness of the 
consequences. In a modern community the full consequences 
are so seldom immediately apparent, that important economic, 
decisions are not infrequently taken with a very inadequate 
appreciation of the probable or inevitable consequences. 
That is what I mean by economic responsibility ; I do not 
wish to discuss wora/ responsibility for economic actions, 
which is no doubt a more important question; but merely 
the extent to which modern economic arrangements tend to 
compel or to prevent people from taking due account 
of the full consequences when they make an economic 
decision. 


1 The substance of this article comprises the Stevenson Lecture, delivered by the 
author at Bedford College, London, on Nov. 6th, 1930. 
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IRRESPONSIBILITY IN ECONOMIC LIFE 


It will be convenient to contrast the economic society of 
the Western World to-day with the more primitive economic 
society out of which it developed. Our medieval ancestors 
were, most of them, peasants engaged in subsistence hus- 
bandry. They were like Crusoe in their almost complete 
dependence on the product of their own labour on their 
own land; and, like him, they were continually reminded of 
this dependence by the danger of exhaustion of supplies 
between one harvest and the next. They differed from him, 
as all primitive societies do, in two important respects. 
They lived in communities, not in isolation; and they had 
not the modern man’s faith in his power to control nature. 
The community took care, by tying up everyone into a cus- 
tomary routine, that no individual disregarded his economic 
duties. Long experience had taught that certain things were 
necessary if the community was to continue to exist—that 
cultivation should follow a certain order, that land should 
be manured and fallowed, and so on—and these requirements 
were exacted by the very nature of the communal organisa- 
tion; just as in even more primitive societies a mass of 
customs and ¢abus control the economic and social life of the 
individual in the directions that the experience of the tribe 
has found to be economically necessary. Scores of millions 
of the natives of Asia and Africa are still at this economic 
stage. They practise a subsistence economy, in immediate 
and obvious dependence on their own efforts on their own 
land, but disciplined and restricted rather by the communal 
routine than by an individual consciousness of this dependence. 

The transition to a money economy is the great revolution 
in economic history. By making it easy to estimate and assign 
to individuals the product of their labours, it breaks the bonds 
of custom and substitutes a system of economic relations 
based on contracts. So long, however, as the technical basis 
of life is agriculture carried on by peasants for a local market, 
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the dependence of men on their own efforts is brought into 
even stronger relief, and the consciousness of the consequences 
of their economic actions, the sense of economic respon- 
sibility, is heightened. Although incomes are now received, 
in part if not in whole, in cash from the market, which is then 
expended upon purchases for consumption or saved for 
future needs, instead of being received in produce for the 
peasants’ own consumption, the identity of income and 
produce is no less clear than before. And the disintegrating 
effect of money upon the customary rule of industry, by the 
opportunities it makes for the exceptional individual to 
break away from the common rule, to experiment in new and 
more productive methods, to take risks and to accumulate 
savings, draws attention to the differing results of differing 
economic practices, and so impresses the lesson of economic 
opportunity and economic responsibility. 

It is at this stage of economic development—when the 
scale of enterprise is small, when the majority of the working 
population are peasants on family holdings, when production 
is for the market, but the market is not yet a world market— 
that the traditional characteristics of the peasant and small 
trader appear and come to be regarded as vittues—un- 
remitting industry, strict economy in its narrow meaning of 
care in consumption, thrift and thought for the future carried 
sometimes to excess, the economic virtues of the copybook. 
Even when the scale of enterprise grew, and a larger propor- 
tion of the working pcpulation sunk (or rose) into the 
condition of wage-earners, these characteristics were still 
regarded as virtues. The connexion between income and 
produce was still sufficiently obvious, wages, even if they 
left the main risks of economic enterprise to the employer, 
were still sufficiently insecure, and the examples of inde- 
pendent self-directed enterprise still sufficiently numerous, to 
ensure that public opinion would uphold personal industry 
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and thrift as the principal economic virtues and condone 
even an excessive care about money. 

The development of the money economy was, however, 
bound to bring greater changes. By facilitating exchange 
and specialisation, it led to the progressive narrowing of the 

| economic function—and, therefore, the range of economic 
experience—of the average man and woman. As a result of 
the same process it involved the individual worker in a 
network of economic arrangements so complex that he could 
not gtasp its working. He might still realise that his own 
| income depended on his own exertions, since he would be 
unlikely to retain his employment, and therefore his oppor- 
tunity to earn an income, unless he exerted himself; but he 
can no longer identify the results of his work in the products 
of industry. Industry has become a social process in which 
he participates, and his problem no longer presents itself as 
_ the problem of production to meet his wants, but as the prob- 
: lem of fitting himself into this social productive process, the 
, problem of employment. 
May I pursue this in more detail? The typical worker of 
to-day is a wage-earner in an industry, the potential market of 
which is the world. Even if the industry in which he works 
is, and must be for a local market, the scale and type of 
| organisation tends to be that which is dictated by production 
for a world market. He makes individually an infinitesimal 
contribution to a productive process that may begin with the 
gtowing of some raw material on one side of the globe and 
' end with the distribution of a finished manufacture on the 
other. The increase in the volume of demand makes possible 
a finer specialisation to more limited tasks of a larger 
) proportion of workers, a greater employment of capital, and 
a larger average size of productive unit or firm. The increase 
in the average size of firms involves a further concentration 
of directive authority. The standardisation of products, 
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which a large volume of output permits and encourages, 
again tends to the concentration of directive authority. The 
merging and combination of hitherto independent firms has 
the same effect. The specialisation of the dealing and dis- 
tributive functions have restricted the economic horizon of 
the employer, as his organisation of his works has restricted 
that of his workpeople. He carries through only one stage 
in the long productive process, taking from another industry 
a partly-finished product and handing it on with another 
process added, but still unfinished. Industry is continually 
changing its direction, as old processes and old wants are 
replaced by new, and the growth of man’s control over nature 
permits the satisfaction of new wants. The economy of 
industry as a whole depends largely on the skill with which 
the function of financial direction is performed; and, with 
industry’s need of capital greater than ever before, this 
involves a further concentration of directive authority. 

I do not wish to exaggerate this tendency to concentration 
in larger units of economic initiative and direction. Even in 
the United States, the land of large-scale enterprise, the 
average number of employees for manufacturing establish- 
ments in 1927 was only 43.5. Still less is there any prospect 
as yet of concentration creating absolute monopolies. Even 
in Germany, the home of combination, the biggest combines 
are not inclusive ; the Steel Trust controls only 40 per cent. 
of the output in Germany of products in which it is interested, 
the I.G. Farbenindustrie only 40 per cent. of the German 
chemical industry. Even the greatest aggregations of 
economic resources are unable to control the course of 
events. Yet undoubtedly the tendency of economic organisation 
is towards larger scale and a concentration of initiative. 
Functions such as design and planning, the selection of 
material and the distribution of products, the estimation of 
demand, and the financing of business, which, as well as the 
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IRRESPONSIBILITY IN ECONOMIC LIFE 


actual manipulation of material, formed a necessary part of 
the ordinary work of a master craftsman or a peasant farmer, 
are to-day specialised, and so far taken out of the ordinary 
experience of the average worker. In the modern world, it 
follows, no one is in the position of Crusoe. No one is in 
a position to see all the results of his economic decisions ; 
few are in a position even to guess at them. Everyone’s range 
of economic activities is narrowly limited; and everyone’s 
interest and feeling of responsibility, unless a lively imagina- 
tion or some organised effort counteracts the restrictive 
tendency, are correspondingly limited. Pride in workmanship 
survives ; the feeling of responsibility for doing well his 
own job is the basis of the Englishman’s morality ; but it 
cannot be said that the predominant tendencies in economic 
organisation encourage this spirit. 

The effects of this tendency towards the concentration of 
economic initiative have in this country to be considered in 
connexion with another change. So long as people were 
dependent entirely on their own earnings for a living, most of 
them could be relied on to attend to their jobs, even if they 
did not realise what their exact place in the economic system 
was, and what depended on the adequate performance of 
their jobs. And we still tend to speak as if everyone, who had 
not what we call “ private means,” was entirely dependent 
on his earnings. But, in fact, that is no longer the case. 
Partly as a result of the widening circle of economic exchanges 
and the growing complexity of the economic system, it has 
been generally recognised that no amount of attention to 
his job will secure a livelihood for the modern worker in all 
circumstances. ‘Trade depression may deprive him of the 
opportunity of work; sickness, accident or old age, of the 
ability to work; or some change in technique or shift of 
fashion may destroy the value of his special skill, and reduce 
him to indigence. With this general recognition of the need, 
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has gone a similar recognition of the possibility, out of the 
surplus of the self-supporting members of the community, of 
relieving the need; and so we get two of the three outstanding 
characteristics of modern public finance, a large expenditure 
on social services, and high progressive taxation. (The third, 
I need hardly add, is the size of the Public Debt.) Moreover, 
the disturbed economic conditions of war and the post-war 
period have had the same effect as they had a century ago, to 
extend the system of public relief, and so to lessen the de- 
pendence on employment for wages, when employment was 
difficult to get or wages were inadequate to maintain 
accustomed standards. 

How extensive and how recent is this development is not 
generally realised. I made an estimate some years ago of the 
amount of the public contribution to the incomes of in- 
dividuals in this way, adding together expenditure on Poor 
Relief, free education, public hospitals and medical treatment, 
housing, Old Age Pensions and State and Employers’ con- 
tributions to compulsory insurance. The total rose from 
£16,000,000 in 1880 to {69,000,000 in 1910, and to 
£235,000,000 in 1924. A large part of the increase was due 
to a rise in the price-level and the increase in population; 
expressed as a percentage of the national wage bill, however, 
which is similarly affected, the increase was from 3.4 perf 
cent. in 1880 to 9.4 per cent. in 1910 and to 14.7 per cent. in 
1924. Not all the expenditure is for the benefit of wage- 
earners ; but, after making such deductions as are necessary 
on that account, the public contribution to the wage-earner’s 
income remains substantial. In the same period of forty-four 
years direct taxes increased from £18,000,000 (24 per cent. of 
the tax revenue) to £439,000,000 (63 per cent. of the tax 
revenue). In this tendency of Governments to redistribute 
the income of the individual citizens may lie part of the 
explanation of the greater interest that citizens of this countty 
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IRRESPONSIBILITY IN ECONOMIC LIFE 


take in politics as compared with citizens of the U.S.A. And 
our case is not the extreme case; in Germany the Govern- 
ment, if the railways are taken into account, disburses more 
than half the national income. There have always been 
privileged classes that lived at the public expense ; the modern 
age has democratised privilege, extending the numbers of the 
class, while endeavouring to restrict the privilege to definable 
categories of need. 

At the same time, therefore, as the growing complexity of 
industry was obscuring the connexion between income and 
product, the policy of Governments was lessening this 
connexion. This is not the only way in which Government 
has interfered to modify the consequences of the economic 
decisions of the people who administer industry. It has 
regulated conditions, raising the plane, without eliminating 
competition. Conceivably the State could have brought 
industry into complete accord with the moral and social 
standards of the community by the simple process of pro- 
hibiting all methods and practices that offended the moral 
sense of the community, and imposing as compulsory rules 
on industry all standards that approved themselves and were 
economically practicable ; leaving private industry to adapt 
itself as best it could to the regulations so imposed. It has 
not in fact confined itself to such regulation. It has sought to 
take part in the direction of industry in the interests some- 
times of consumers, more often of producers. For example, 
it prohibited to the textile finishing trades the use of certain 
German dyes; it spends large sums annually in making it 
possible for us to substitute British beet sugar for West 
Indian cane sugar, and it is now spending further large sums 
in compensating the West Indian sugar-cane growers. It 
adorns the streets with posters intended to induce us to buy 
Empire products, which presumably we should not buy 
without such special inducement. It legislates to prevent the 
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owners of houses from getting as high a rent as the people 
who want houses would be willing to pay, and to prevent the 
owners of coal mines from accepting as low a price for their 
coal as they would be willing to accept. All parties approve 
in principle of such activities, all tend to shift the responsibility 
for the results of the direction of industry from the business 
man to the politician and civil servant. 

We can sum up now the changes that distinguish the 
modern economic world from the more primitive economies— 
those of Crusoe and our medieval ancestors—with which we 
have contrasted it. In the first place, instead of the dependence 
of income on work and saving and management being 
obvious, it has become extremely obscure. Very few people 
are in a position to realise the full results of their economic 
activities and the remoter consequences of their economic 
decisions. In the second place, the disposition to regard 
economic activity and income, not as cause and effect, but 
as separate and distinct, is strengthened by the large element 
of income that is not dependent on any economic effort on the 
part of the recipient. Formerly incomes were enjoyed only 
in return for services, the provision of capital being regarded 
as a service. Now there may be said to be a recognised right 
to income independently of any service, merely by virtue of 
membership of a community that can afford to recognise such 
aright. Some advocates of extended social services are old- 
fashioned enough to argue that pensions and insurance 
benefits are merely deferred pay ; but, if that were their true 
basis, it would be possible to provide them by compelling the 
wage-earner to contribute to an insurance fund, without aid 
either from the Employer or the State. It is simpler to assume 
that a right to income has been recognised. 

In the third place economic responsibility has been 
obscured by the overlap of the political and the economic 
organisations. The results of economic policies may be 
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influenced by political decisions. A business decision, that 
was sound on the assumption that tariff and wage-rates were 
unchanged, may be disappointed by change in tariff or legal 
wage-rates ; an investment of capital or skill, that was 
justified by the conditions of the market when it was made, 
may be wasted as a result of a Government decision to drop 
a subsidy or to assist a competing industry. 

These changes are not unimportant. The ultimate 
dependence of income on effort remains, even if modern 
arrangements obscure it. Individuals and sections may profit 
at the expense of the rest of the community; but not all 
individuals and all sections can profit at the expense of the 
community. It is possible—for countries as well as for 
individuals—to live on borrowing for a long time, but not 
indefinitely ; to live on capital, with apparent prosperity, 
but again not indefinitely. And the fact that these truisms are 
no longer impressed by daily experience, as they are in poorer 
and more primitive communities, may lead to their being 
forgotten, to the formation of habits of thought that effectively 
prevent their due recognition. May I illustrate ? 

It is a commonplace for employers to deplore the 
irresponsibility of their workpeople ; to complain that they 
will not recognise economic realities, and that they are 
ruining their own industry by the wage-rates they exact and 
the trade union conditions they impose. To-day the employer 
can point in evidence to the maintenance of wage-rates at the 
1924 level, while the prices that employers receive for their 
products have fallen by a quarter; and to the insistence on 
trade union restrictions on entry and employment, when 
nearly a fifth of the working population are out of work. 
Yet is anything else to be expected? If a wage-earner is 
restricted to a narrowly defined task, under strict supervision, 
without being given any opportunity of perceiving the wider 
economic implications of his work, without any contact with 
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the markets for his product, or any interest in the financial 
results (other than his standard wage) of the industry in which 
he is engaged, can he be expected to grasp by a sort of 
intuition changes in commercial conditions that his employer 
and the Government, with much wider opportunities of 
economic survey, ate not very quick to perceive? And to 
take the employer’s word for it that there is no alternative 
to a wage-cut or unemployment? The misunderstandings 
from which strikes arise seem to me to be in the nature of 
things, and it is matter for surprise rather that so many wage- 
earners and, more particularly, trade union officials, realise 
the difficulties of their industries and face the need for 
sacrifices. 

Sectional thinking is not confined to wage-earners. Where 
an industry is divided into sections that operate as inde- 
pendent trades, as is the case in the cotton industry, every 
section complains that the other sections disregard the in- 
terests of the industry as a whole; and certainly, in the case 
I have mentioned, the organised finishing trades have done 
remarkably well until the last year in view of the thirty or 
forty per cent. drop in the volume of the industry’s output, 
and the general depression of the industry. Manufacturing 
industry as a whole complains that the banks have financed 
uneconomical expansion, and then relied on their prior 
charge on the assets of the firms they have assisted to keep 
them in existence, and so to perpetuate the excessive capacity. 

Economic nationalism is only a special case of this sec- 
tional thinking, a refusal to recognise that the economic 
community of which we are members is the world, not any 
single country. Coupled with this failure to realise the 
interdependence of income and effort, it encourages a faith 
in the power of Governments to achieve economic miracles 
that is extraordinarily difficult to shake. Australia, to take 
that country only as the latest instance, is dependent for a 
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large part of her income on wheat and wool, which she sells 
in the world market. The world price of these commodities 
has fallen in the last year by a half; yet a general election has 
decided that this fall should not make any difference to the 
money wages of the Australian population. Some light is 
thrown on this irresponsibility by a letter I received from 
an Australian friend some years ago, before there were any 
signs of the financial difficulties with which Australia is now 
faced. He wrote to urge me to do what I could to discourage 
further loans to Australia, on the ground that expenditure 
on public works out of loans was destroying the sense of 
financial responsibility. Every tendency to depression, he 
said, was checked by renewed expenditure out of loans, on 
objects that would not repay the expenditure, and that would 
never have been undertaken but for the facility with which 
loans could be raised. The result was temporary relief and 
a further addition to the burden of debt. So many voters 
were now dependent on the work put in hand by these means, 
that it was politically almost impossible to stay the ex- 
penditure ; yet so long as loans could be raised, it could go 
on, and so long as it went on, the Australian electorate would 
be prevented from realising the true economic effects of their 
policy. Thus, he concluded, the chief support of Australian 
State Socialism was provided by the willingness of the London 
capital market to finance it. If my friend’s contentions were 
just, they illustrate not only the irresponsibility in the past of 
Australian economic policy, but also an unexpected result of 
the operations of the London capital market. 

Australia suggested itself merely as the latest example ; 
but our own country is not in Australia’s position, only because 
it has a large favourable balance on overseas account due to 
Overseas investments in the past, instead of Australia’s large 
debit balance, and because we have not gone so far, by 
erecting a high tariff wall, in creating conditions that are out 
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of relation with world economic values. The essential im- 
possibility that Australia has attempted—the establishment 
and maintenance of an internal level of real wages higher than 
the world value of the work for which the wages are paid, 
while continuing to work for the world market—we also 
have attempted. A quarter of our production is for export ; 
we cannot change that condition suddenly, except by the 
sacrifice of the organisation and trade connexions built up to 
maintain it ; but equally we cannot maintain it, if our internal 
gold price level is persistently higher than the world’s. With 
world prices down to 10 per cent. above the pre-war level, 
we are maintaining hourly wage-rates and other charges at 
100 per cent. above pre-war level; and, since such charges 
cannot be borne by that large section of our industry that 
works for world markets, we accept a wide divergence of 
wage-rates for equivalent skill between the competitive and 
sheltered industries. This anomaly, with its inevitable coroll- 
ary of unemployment, has persisted ever since 1921; yet we 
look for recondite causes of the persistent unemployment in 
every direction but the persistent attempt to get out of 
industry more than the world will pay for its products. 

The confusion of responsibility for economic policy may 
account for the persistent failure to make the readjustments 
in British industry which are called for by the changes wrought 
by the war. Successive Governments take office pledged to 
remedy unemployment ; having realised by experience that 
industry is not yet completely directed and controlled by the 
State, they proceed either to chide industry for its inefficiency, 
or to complain that they are not permitted to apply the certain 
remedy—State Socialism or Protection or Inflation, as the case 
may be—on which they relied to do the trick. The business 
men retaliate by forming Councils of Industry to teach the 
politicians how to govern. Gladstone’s maxim, that the 
function of Government was to govern not to trade, and 
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Mr. Wells’ maxim, that the business of the business man is 
to mind his own business, are equally discredited. 

There is one further consequence of the complexity of 
modern industry and the confusion of responsibility between 
the industrial and the political authorities. There was a 
difference between Crusoe’s economy and the subsistence 
economy of a primitive community that I referred to, but did 
not discuss. Crusoe, who after all was a modern, had the 
modern man’s faith in man’s power to control nature ; it is 
a distinguishing characteristic of primitive life that this 
faith is absent, and its place taken by a faich in magic. The 
economic task of man before the modern age was waged 
with inadequate tools and inadequate knowledge against a 
hostile nature. Only by good fortune could famine and other 
economic misfortunes be avoided. Hence the lesson in 
economic responsibility that should have been taught by the 
obvious identity of income and produce, the obvious de- 
pendence of enjoyment on work and management, was not 
learned. Instead, provision for the future was imposed by 
the customary routine of the community, while the individual 
directed a large part of his thought and care to propitiating 
the spirits of the natural forces that might frustrate his 
economic endeavours. Max Weber has pointed out that it is 
only when a rational religion has destroyed the belief in magic 
that modern economic progress can begin; only when man 
attributes economic results to his own economic action, 
rather than to the beneficent or malevolent activities of 
some god, that he will begin to calculate and apply a rational 
direction to his activities. Thus the sense of economic 
responsibility in individuals can develop only when the 
primitive outlook on external nature begins to give way to 
the modern outlook. 

To-day, by contrast, man’s control of nature is so great 
that there might seem to be no room left for a belief in magic. 
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Everything that happens in the field of economics is, it is 
always assumed, capable of a rational explanation, and a 
science of Economics has been built up on that assumption. 
But, as we have seen, with the growth of man’s control of 
nature, has gone a narrowing of most men’s economic 
experience. No one can know, of his own experience, mote 
than a small fraction of the implications and consequences 
of his own job; and, with most people, it is only the know- 
ledge that comes from experience that bites. The rest of the 
economic process is unknown, as unknown as the natural 
processes that bring blight or a prosperous harvest are 
unknown to the savage. Thus the modern man, in spite of his 
rational outlook, feels himself the sport of forces which he 
does not understand and cannot control. 

Omne ignotum pro mirifico. ‘The modern man’s reaction is 
not unlike his primitive ancestor’s ; everything he does not 
understand, he tends to attribute to forces with miraculous 
powers. Things happen; he does not know why; and he 
sees no reason why anything he wants should not happen. 
If the things that happen are unpleasant, he attributes them, 
as his primitive ancestor did, to a personal agency; but 
whereas his ancestor personified natural agencies, he selects 
some human agency and attributes to it miraculous powers. 
The belief in a personal devil responded to one of the deepest 
needs of human nature; with the passing of that belief, a 
vacuum was left that has been filled by a variety of economic 
devils. The most interesting and instructive part of my 
teaching experience was in classes of workpeople organised 
by the Workers’ Educational Association; there I met 
people who attributed everything that was inconvenient in 
the outcome of our economic arrangements to a devil 
called “ Capitalism,” or sometimes more personally “‘ The 
Capitalist.” In similar discussions with people of another 
social class, I came across an equally fervent faith in a devil 
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called ‘‘ Socialism,” or sometimes “‘ The Bolshevists.” In 
1920 I spent some time in Ireland enquiring into economic 
conditions ; there the place of the capitalism of Socialist 
mythology was taken by the Imperial Government, 
ot Dublin Castle. In South Africa, I found quite a con- 
siderable number of people who attributed all economic 
inconveniences to the diabolical influence of the local in- 
carnation of capitalism, the Chamber of Mines ; in Rhodesia 
the same role was given to the Chartered Company. In 
America for large numbers of otherwise intelligent people, 
New York finance—“ the Money Power ”—is the devil ; 
in this country the most recent and popular manifestation of 
his influence is the Gold Standard, personified in that 
mysterious entity, “ the City,” or, even more concretely, the 
Governor of the Bank of England. 

I do not suggest that the Gold Standard, Capitalism, the 
system of finance, and the other institutions mentioned are 
not proper subjects for examination in times of economic 
distress ; nor that completely rational criticisms cannot be 
directed against them. But the belief in their malevolent 
influence extends far beyond the narrow circle of those who 
have made an intelligent study of them and can claim to 
discuss them with understanding ; and the belief is charged 
with a passion, a personal feeling, which in other relations is 
excited only by a person. One must conclude that much 
contemporary discussion of economic issues is inspired by 
an unconscious belief in the existence of a personal devil. 

A public lecture should, I suppose, point to some practical 
conclusion. The only moral I am able to draw is the im- 
portance of a more wide-spread study of realistic economics. 
The great need is an integral consideration of economic issues, 
in place of the present tendency to narrow sectional con- 
sideration. This involves the continual recognition of two 
neglected truths ; that industry is not static, but in a continual 
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condition of change, so that no price or salary or wage or tax 
can be allowed to stand without frequent reconsideration of 
its relation to other prices ; and that the system of economic 
relations in which we are engaged extends over the whole 
world, while the authority of the political agency by which 
we seek to modify and control it is confined to Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 

Rather than attempt to draw any practical conclusions, 
however, I prefer to suggest one thought to you which, I 
think, sums up my argument. The institution by which 
society in the past has insured, and still insures, what I 
have called economic responsibility, the due consideration in 
making an economic decision of its consequences, is Property. 
The origin of Property lay in the recognition of the right of 
an individual to the continuing possession of the fruits of 
his labour. It involved the right to dispose of that right, 
and to acquire other individuals’ rights, by contract. It was 
extended logically to the right to the enjoyment of the fruits 
that could be attributed to the use of an individual’s capital, 
and, with less logic, to the right to transmit capital at death to 
one’s heirs. The original basis is now a little difficult to 
discern ; but the social purpose is still clear. It provides an 
automatic assurance that wealth will be taken care of, waste 
checked, capital accumulated, and work rewarded: it 
inculcates a sense of economic responsibility. But its scope 
and influence are being weakened by the changes I have 
recited ; the connexion between money, in terms of which 
property is stated, and wealth, which is the real object of 
economic activity, is obscured; a growing element in 
individual income is political in its origin and independent 
of individual economic activity; the individual’s respon- 
sibility for economic results is shared more and more with 
politicians and public servants, who, to put it crudely, are 
spending someone else’s money. It does not seem to me that 
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the institution of property so modified and overlaid with 
conflicting agencies will serve much longer to ensure a due 
regard for the elementary truisms that Crusoe’s story taught— 
that consumption ultimately is limited by production, that it 
pays to concentrate on the things one can do, and not to 
dissipate energies over too wide a field, that production 
must always look beyond the needs of the moment to the 
future. Yet if we do not wish to disregard these lessons, 
we shall have either to rehabilitate property, or to find a 
substitute. 
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PROLEGOMENA TO FASCISM 
By C. E. M. Joap 


I. 

WANT in this article to analyse certain tendencies 
which seem to me to be operative in politically-minded 
young men now reaching maturity. I find these 
tendencies surprising and rather disquieting ; I think 

moreover that by people of my generation—I am 39—their 
nature is insufficiently recognised. 

Two incidents served to draw my attention to them, and 
to suggest a hypothesis which I shall attempt to outline. 
Having formed the hypothesis I endeavoured to test it by 
“trying it out ” in conversation with considerable numbers 
of young men and women, mainly students. I found on 
certain points a quite surprising consensus of opinion, which 
appeared to me in the main to bear out my hypothesis, with 
the result that it hardened into certain more or less tentative 
conclusions. I will first give the incidents and then the 
conclusions I based on them, with the proviso that the 
evidence for the conclusions is by no means confined to 
the incidents. 

II. 

(1) The first incident consisted of the reading of a paper 
by a young man who had just come down from Oxford after 
taking a first in Modern Greats. The paper, which was on 
the difference between his own generation of Oxford under- 
gtaduates and mine, followed the usual lines. My generation 
was an age of faith; we believed in Socialism, in the 
possibility of improving society by human will and effort, in 
appealing to people’s reasons....; his was sceptical, 
distrustful of enthusiasm, sceptical about reason, devoid of a 
sense of values, lacking social consciousness, and politically 
apathetic—or rather, it had been, for at the end of his paper 
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the writer introduced a new note. The era of political 
indifference might, he suggested, be coming to an end. So 
complete was the failure of the Government to effect anything 
which could be regarded as an even partial fulfilment of its 
election pledges, so steady seemed the drift of events towards 
economic crisis, that disillusionment with the Labour Govern- 
ment took on a wider sweep and became a dissatisfaction with 
Parliament as such, a dissatisfaction which crystallised in the 
suggestion that contemporary problems required a new 
political technique, making use of a new political machinery. 
And with the idea of a new technique and a new machinery 
came the suggestion of the possibility of political activities 
by the young, which would not be confined to the putting 
of a voting paper once every five years in the ballot box, and 
the hint that elder statesmen might not indefinitely be allowed 
to monopolise the political stage to the detriment of the 
nation. The young, in short, were pricking up their political 
ears and might at any moment again discover a social 
conscience and an interest in politics. The paper was read to 
a small week-end school of young men, who were all in theory 
Socialists, and all in fact intellectuals ; they were unanimous 
in supporting the views expressed at the end of the paper. 
(2) The second incident occurred at a week-end hostel or 
guest house in the country attended mainly by young 
Socialists. It records the mood of a young man, a not very 
intelligent young man, who was telling the company of his 
recent change of views. He had, he said, until a year ago been 
a Socialist and a member of the Independent Labour Party. 
He had not, however, been able to avoid noticing that, in 
spite of the fact that there was a Labour Government, unem- 
ployment got worse; he had also come to the conclusion 
that the foreign and Indian policies of the Government were 
weak. About this time he read by chance a copy of the 
Daily Express; this taught him that by a policy of tariffs on 
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imported goods unemployment could be mitigated, and 
made him realise that there were some people who still cared 
about the traditions of Britain and her power and prestige 
in the world. 

He then began to read the Daily Express regularly, and 
ultimately joined the Empire Crusaders. The nation, he 
said, was passing through lean years, and all classes must 
accordingly make sacrifices. In particular, working men must 
accept smaller wages, since British trade was being handi- 
capped by the high wages manufacturers were compelled to 
pay their workers. The standard of living among the working 
classes of England was not only higher than in any other 
country ; it was higher than the country could afford. Nor 
were these necessary sacrifices to be regretted, since the 
endurance of common hardships would bring all classes 
together, and give them a sense of solidarity as Britishers. 
Whatever served to emphasise national consciousness in 
face of a world of foreigners and aliens, was to be welcomed. 
One of the best ways of doing this was a policy of Empire 
Free Trade. By putting a tariff on foreign goods, letting 
Empire goods in free, and obtaining reciprocal advantages 
from the Dominions, we should knit the Empire more closely 
together and enable it to present a solid British front to the 
world. 

For the British, after all, are the finest people in the world. 
Unfortunately we are so modest that we are loth to admit our 
own merit ; but this modesty, properly considered, is only 
an additional merit. 

It was, unfortunately, impossible to suppose that the 
changes indicated could be effected by the politicians of any 
of the existing parties ; they were too old and too timid. The 
nation, enfeebled by too much prosperity, had grown slack ; 
it was now faced by economic decline and must cut its coat 
according to its cloth. But this operation could only be 
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accomplished by offending vested interests, increasing State 
control, and diminishing people’s liberty to do what they 
liked. A truly national policy would, in other words, be an 
unpopular one. Therefore, it could not be carried through 
by politicians, whose power and position depended on their 
ability to please people. What we wanted was a strong man 
with a strong policy. And so on, and so on.... 

I asked him if, in the course of maintaining these views, 
he was accustomed to meet with much opposition. He said 
that at first he had been the only one of his way of thinking in 
his office, but that recently he had acquired quite a following. 
He and his following went two nights a week to drill in a 
gymnasium. They were, he said, convinced of the importance 
of keeping fit. I asked “Fit for what?” To which he 
replied darkly that you never knew what might not happen. 

A woman Post Office clerk who was listening to the 
conversation confirmed the point about the following. She 
was, she said, the organiser in her office of the woman’s 
branch of her Union, the Union of Post Office Workers, and 
was responsible for the enrolment of new members under 
twenty. Until eighteen months ago her task had been an 
easy one ; then membership of the Union began to decline ; 
old members dropped off and there was a difficulty in ob- 
taining new ones. On enquiry she had found that most of 
those who had left had joined the “Imps,” the Junior 
Imperial League. She had tried to find out the reason for 
their defection, but they “ were very close ” and refused to 
give reasons. In her view, however, the “ Imps ” “ got hold 
of the young people ” by their elaborately organised socials, 
dances and tennis parties ; it was only on rare and carefully 
chosen occasions that they introduced the subject of politics. 
She said that many of the younger workers in the Post Office 
who, a couple of years ago, would have joined the Union, 
now joined the “ Imps.” 
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The above are samples of the political leaven stirring in 
two sections of the contemporary young, the intelligent and 
the not very intelligent. Between them there is little in 
common beyond a dissatisfaction with the Labour movement 
in which most of the young have been politically nurtured, 
and a searching for new outlets. The less intelligent have 
heard the siren voice of Lord Beaverbrook, chatter of Empire 
Free Trade and enroll themselves under the banner of the 
Daily Express. ‘The more intelligent and less easily caught 
have yet to find their affinity. At the moment they are un- 
attached, political tinder waiting the enkindling spark, ready 
to enlist under the banner of whatever creed, or cause, or 
leader has the wit to speak the word that will fire their 
enthusiasm. 

What, then, is it that they object to in contemporary 
politics, and what is it that they want? I will try to answer 
these questions separately. My answer, it is obvious, since 
there is no organised political body of youth for whom I 
can speak, is of the nature of impressionising from con- 
versations I have had and conversations I have listened to. 
It is possible, it is even probable that there is no one among 
the younger generation who would answer exactly as I do, 
since what I am going to give is rather the highest common 
factor of many answers than the substance of any of them. 
Also, I am speaking for the intellectuals. The young 
Beaverbrookite is, of course, vaguely dissatisfied with con- 
temporary politics, still more with contemporary politicians ; 
but I do not know how far he would go with me in formulating 
the criticisms and demands which follow. He is probably 
too muddled to formulate anything coherently. 


II. 


(1) Dissatisfactions. The primary object of dissatisfaction 
is the rule of old men. Not even during the years of the war, 
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when the young men suffered in the trenches while their 
elders uttered moral platitudes in the background, have I 
heard such bitter and universal contempt of the ruling 
generation expressed by those whom they seek to tule. 

The roots of this contempt stretch far back into the past. 
The intelligent young of the present generation cannot 
forgive their predecessors for the war ; to them the war was 
an outrage, unforgiveable and unforgettable, upon civilisation, 
and unforgiveable precisely in the degree to which it was, in 
their view, unnecessary. Statesmen worth their salt would 
have avoided it. The story of why they did not do so is a 
long one, but fear and ignorance and pride were, they hold, 
its chief characters. To-day they see in power a set of aged 
and ageing men, who are to all intents and purposes indis- 
tinguishable in motive, outlook and attitude from the states- 
men of the war era; and, just as the latter failed through fear 
and ignorance and pride to avert the catastrophe of the war, 
so are the present rulers of England failing in the face of 
economic catastrophe, and failing for the same reasons. The 
present government is, in other words, thought to be totally 
incapable either of realising or coping with the growing 
seriousness of the economic menace. Nor are the leaders of the 
opposition parties likely to succeed where the Government has 
failed ; for they too are old. They grew up, these old men, in 
an England in which you had only to let economics alone for 
things to go right. Very well, then, one exercised the historic 
function of a statesman and let them alone! Laissez faire 
was thus a policy which served equally the purposes of rulers 
and of ruled. It suited the nation and it suited the nation’s 
statesmen, enabling the former to grow prosperous and the 
latter to take the credit for a growth, which was in fact due 
to the beneficence of the Almighty or of economic citcum- 
stance according to taste. When later the voice of Collec- 
tivism was heard in the land and Socialists became im- 
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portunate, they were placated by the promise of nationalisa- 
tion. But nationalisation, unlike J/aissey faire, remained a 
promise which, except in a few isolated cases, never became 
a performance. 

To-day all this has changed. A position in which 
economics go right if left alone, has been succeeded by one 
in which economics manifestly go wrong unless something 
is done to right them. The process of economic deterioration 
may be gradual or rapid, and there may be temporary relapses 
into apparent economic health; but short of a drastic 
reorganisation and reform of the nation’s finances, any 
lasting improvement is thought to be impossible. 

And in face of this situation, a situation in which things 
drift manifestly to crisis, our statesmen continue to murmur 
the shibboleths of /aissez faire qualified with a certain though 
diminishing lip service to nationalisation. Inevitably, since, 
formed in one economic world, their minds are too hard set 
to adapt themselves to the changed realities of another. 
They cannot be made to realise that the doctrines they learnt 
in their youth are simply inapplicable to the new situation. 
Hence, unless they are removed, the nation will drift into 
economic crisis as sixteen years ago it drifted into war. 

(2) There is widespread objection to the present system 
of electing our rulers. Young people increasingly trained in 
economics, are impressed by the difficulty of modern Govern- 
ment and the complexity of the problems with which it is 
faced. To govern a modern community is, they consider, 
an expert’s job. The present system returns members to 
Parliament who are manifestly incapable of understanding 
the difficulties or coping with the problems. Their ignorance 
is partly congenital ; these people whom we elect are many 
of them stupid men. It is, however, encouraged by the fact 
that the conditions under which candidates are elected render 
it unlikely that the issues which are really vital to the well- 
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being of the modern nation should ever get discussed. So 
far from arousing the enthusiasm, they are too difficult and 
too technical to secure even the attention of the average 
voter. Or they win his interest only to offend his prejudices. 
For example, the first duty of a modern Government is to 
prevent war. Another war, it is obvious, will destroy our 
civilisation. It is equally obvious that it is only by the 
abrogation of national sovereignty and the subordination of 
national Governments to the arbitrament of some central, 
international authority that war can be prevented. Yet this 
essential measure is one which no popularly elected statesman 
dare advocate; it would outrage national pride and offend 
the patriotism of electors. 

Again, it is essential to the well-being of modern civilisa- 
tion that the optimum population, both for the world and 
for individual states, should be determined and steps taken to 
control the birth rate in accordance with the estimate reached. 
But no responsible statesman dare even discuss, far less 
advocate, such a measure; it would shock the moral senti- 
ments of the electors. 

Again, the world control and rationing of raw materials 
by an international economic board is an indispensable con- 
dition of the peaceful and harmonious development of 
civilisation. It is the only alternative to Imperialism and the 
wars to which Imperialism inevitably leads. Yet the subject 
is dull and technical, the necessary arrangements complex, 
and the arguments for the proposal not such as to lend 
themselves to popular exposition upon an election platform. 
Hence it is not mentioned. 

(3) There is dissatisfaction with the class, and more 
particularly with the class comscious, approach to politics. 
In this respect the attitude of young men to-day involves a 
definite breach with what has for many years been one of the 
dominant tendencies in the Labour movement. This is not 
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merely to assert that they are not Communists ; this assertion 
is, of course, implied, but much more than this is implied. 
What immediately strikes one in listening to contemporary 
political conversations among young people is a change 
of language, a change which indicates a change of attitude. 
Five years ago they talked of Capitalism and Socialism ; they 
discussed the possibility of peaceful evolution towards the 
Socialist State within the framework of the Capitalist system, 
and advocated the respective merits of gradual and revolu- 
tionary methods. ‘Their interests, in other words, centred 
round the struggle between classes. 

To-day they talk in national terms, of the loss of England’s 
export trade, of the decline of her prestige in the comity of 
nations, of cures for the national evil of unemployment. 
Discussions which take a wider sweep are of the possibility 
of a super-national Government with power to over-ride the 
sovereignties of competing national states, or, among the 
more natrowly patriotic, of the hope of organising the 
British Empire as an economic unit. Talk of this kind, it is 
obvious, springs from a very different origin from that sense 
of social injustice, which made the young intellectual of a few 
years ago identify himself with the aspirations of the down- 
trodden worker and join the Labour Party to demand of 
Government that its immediate concern should be to mitigate 
and ultimately to remove the inequalities of the distribution 
of wealth. 

I do not mean that the young men of whom I am speaking 
do not sympathise with the workers; they do, but their 
sympathy is apt to be obscured by suggestions that too many 
people, by which they mean too many working men, have got 
into the habit of demanding money for nothing. And 
remarks of this kind are increasingly liable to develop into 
suggestions that the standard of living in England, admittedly 
higher than in any other European country, may be higher 
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than, in these hard times, the nation can afford, suggestions 
which bear a family likeness to the contentions of the reader 
of the Daily Express advocating Empire Free Trade. 

(4) Finally there is the familiar view of party politics as 
merely a political game. This time-honoured criticism is 
thought to have been given a new significance by recent 
events. That there has been during the last twelve months an 
air of quite unprecedented futility about party exchanges 
seems to be a matter of fairly general agreement. Changes 
of Government have seemed too much like a mere exchange of 
the roles of attack and defence. With the advent of the 
Labour Government, Miss Bondfield assumes the defence 
of the Unemployment Insurance system which Sir Arthur 
Steel Maitland abandons, while Mr. Greenwood becomes 
anxious to prove how many instead of how few houses have 
been built. As for Mr. Snowden and Mr. Churchill, their 
displays of dialectical fireworks continue apparently unaffected 
by such incidental irrelevances as a mere change of Govern- 
ment. The only real difference in the situation is the 
progressive diminution in the amount of attention devoted 
by the Press to political news, and the progressive increase in 
popular apathy. To crystallise these dissatisfactions and 
contempts comes the South Paddington election which, with 
its insistent suggestions of farce, seems to have been specially 
staged with the object of bringing party politics into disrepute. 

The doubts and dissatisfactions culminate in the growing 
conviction that the party system is simply not fulfilling its 
ptimary object of producing a body of men willing to govern. 
This conviction has been pressed upon people by the events 
of the past few months. The session, which began in the 
autumn, found the Government faced with the gravest 
difficulties. Over two million unemployed, trade declining, 
India in a ferment, the Dominions suspicious, Palestine 
seething with discontent, the national finances going from 
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bad to worse! The Government of old men was manifestly 
incapable of coping adequately with the problems which 
assailed it, yet, instead of turning it out, the other parties 
strained every nerve to keep itin. Why? Because, convinced 
of their own inability to cope any better, they preferred that 
the odium of failing should be incurred by others. 

But if the party system does not produce a body of men 
willing and anxious to take over the reins of government, 
what, it may be asked, is there to be said for it? From the 
spectacle of this not too edifying game young men are apt to 
turn away, demanding a government that is at least not 
afraid to govern, even if it makes mistakes, and strong men 


to lead it. 
IV. 


This brings me to the question of demands. These may, 
I think, be formulated as follows : 

(1) That the Parliamentary system should be so te- 
modelled as to enable the Government to deal adequately 
with the national business. Students to whom I have talked 
ate not professedly anti-democratic in the sense that they 
wish to abolish Parliament ; on the contrary, they still hold 
that the mass of the people should either directly or through 
its elected representatives exercise an influence, and on vital 
issues a decisive influence, on national policy. But this does 
not mean that these elected representatives should be en- 
trusted, as they are entrusted at present, with almost unlimited 
powers of obstruction and delay. ‘The existing Parliamentary 
system, they hold, puts a premium upon these powers. 
Not only does it enable valuable time to be wasted in the 
discussion of unimportant and irrelevant issues, but it makes 
the task of giving effect to the Government’s policy on 
matters of urgency one of intolerable slowness and Herculean 
difficulty. 
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Hence, even if the Government’s policy were the best of 
all possible policies and completely adequate to the occasion, 
it could not, as things are, be made operative with the rapidity 
which the need for it demands. For the time, it cannot be 
too frequently emphasised, is a time of crisis, a crisis which 
is not less serious than that of 1914, because being mainly 
economic in origin its onset is more gradual and its character 
less readily understood. 

The experience of the war showed that when rapid and 
decisive measures are required, Parliament is not the body to 
take them. Very well, then, some at least of the functions of 
Parliament must be delegated to other bodies. 

(2) Which functions and to what bodies? ‘There is no 
definite and agreed answer. Widespread though the existing 
dissatisfaction with Parliament may be, most would, I think, 
agree that Parliament should be retained at least in form. 
The supersession at all events is not to be complete. But if 
it is to be retained, its powers must be revised. What is 
wanted is some scheme which combines the forms of Par- 
liamentary Government and the degree of democracy which 
they presuppose, with a much greater freedom of decision 
and action for the Government. 

The model I have frequently heard suggested for the 
House of Commons is that of a meeting of the shareholders 
of a company, and the relation of members of Parliament to 
the Government that of shareholders to directors, with the 
qualification that the shareholders might meet not once but, 
say, half-a-dozen times a year to receive and comment upon 
the directors’ reports. If the shareholders are sufficiently 
dissatisfied they pass a vote of censure, the directors resign 
and there is an election, with the reservation that the number 
of occasions per annum on which the Government may be 
censured should be strictly limited. The general idea is to 
give the Government a free run for its money. 
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(3) If this means more power for the executive and the 
administration—and it certainly does mean that—so much 
the better. The whole drift of modern politics is, it is pointed 
out, in the direction of more power for the executive and 
administration, and the sooner we accept the logical im- 
plications of this drift, the better. There are a number of 
reasons for this development, of which two in particular 
may be cited : 

(2) Traditionally there is a distinction between the 
function of Parliament, which in its capacity as representative 
of the wills of the people lays down the broad lines of general 
policy, while in its administrative capacity it plans the steps 
mecessaty to give effect to that policy. 

The second and third functions, broadly speaking, have 
been shared between the Cabinet and the Civil Service. The 
distinction, however, is based upon the presumption that a 
broad line of general policy exists, or ought to exist; and 
it is just this presumption which, at the moment, young 
people are inclined to deny. The country, they assert, has 
suffered in the past from doctrinaire policies which come to 
accrete round themselves a halo of sacro-sanctity ; this halo 
precludes consideration on merits of the policy which it 
adorns, so that to adapt it is regarded as disloyal, to abandon 
it as impious. Thus men go either whole hog for Free Trade 
or whole heart for Protection, while “ Socialism in Our Time ” 
or nationalisation of the means of production, come to be 
regarded as universal panaceas capable of universal applica- 
tion. This attitude, it is suggested, is radically unscientific. 
The modern method of approach is at once more provisional 
and more empirical. Certain specific problems have to be 
solved, certain situations met. We have, for example, to 
build up a new agriculture and a new industrial system 
based upon the intensive application of science to agricultural 
and industrial processes. We have to break the vicious 
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circle of low wages, low prices and low production. We have 
to defeat the anomaly whereby miners’ children perish with 
cold because there is too much coal; we have to reorganise 
the Parliamentary system; and above all we have to solve 
the problem of competing national rivalries. Each of these 
problems should, it is urged, be approached separately 
and tackled on merits, irrespective of what statesmen may have 
said in the past, or of the way in which they are dealing 
with other problems. 

Furthermore it is idle to expect a solution to be announced 
in advance ; it can emerge only from a detailed consideration 
of the problem under consideration, and must be modified 
to meet changing situations as they arise. In particular, 
statesmen must be allowed to change their minds, as heads 
of a business organisation change their minds, when circum- 
stances change or added information throws a fresh light on 
the problem under consideration. 

This restriction of the sphere of general programme and 
policy and widening of that of investigation, improvisation 
and administration, this clearing of the decks for rapid 
executive action, must be accompanied by a diminution in 
the influence and a curtailment of the functions of Parliament, 
and an increase in those of the Cabinet and the Civil Service. 

(b) In the second place the work of government is seen 
to be increasingly a matter for experts. There are again many 
reasons for this view of which three may be noticed: (i.) One 
of the great difficulties of governing a modern State arises 
from its size. So vast are the forces at work in society, so 
complex and elaborate the structure of Government and so 
intricate and difficult to disentangle the different strands 
that condition events, that so far from controlling them, 
men are unable even to understand them. So delicate are the 
adjustments upon which modern society rests, so far-reaching 
the ramifications of apparently insignificant governmental 
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actions, that it becomes increasingly difficult to know what 
should be done, if only because of the difficulty of determining 
precisely what is likely to be the effect of what is done. 
Hence events which occur seem to be not so much the result 
of human will and effort, as of the interplay of blind and 
uncontrollable forces whose genesis escapes detection and 
whose object, if any, is shrouded in mystery. Hence, if we 
are to understand, still more if we are to control events, we 
need expert knowledge and expert guidance. 


(ii.) Secondly, the modern State is decreasingly an isolated 
unity and increasingly an aspect of a world State. The world 
—it is a commonplace—has become one economic unit. 
The discovery of oil springs in the Caucasus may throw 
English miners out of work, and a strike in a Japanese silk 
factory may render a spinster living in a Bournemouth 
boarding house incapable of paying her bill. In a word, 
what is done anywhere tends to have reverberations every- 
where. Thus the work of government grows more intricate 
as States grow increasingly interdependent. 


(iii.) Thirdly, the problems of government are increasingly 
economic problems, and the action which government is 
required to take is increasingly action in the economic sphere. 
Economic problems are suitable not for oratorical but for 
scientific treatment; they demand not perorations but 
knowledge. Parliament, from its origin, nature and con- 
stitution, cannot have this knowledge. Modern young men, 
who have increasingly a scientific and diminishingly a classical 
training and outlook, are aware of this and are distrustful of 
speech-making in a degree which is unprecedented in the 
young. It is interesting in this connection to notice that one 
of the reasons given for the decline in the popularity and 
prestige of the Oxford Union is the unsuitability of modern 
political issues for speech making. 
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V. 


The above is a brief and necessarily inadequate summary 
of what I believe large numbers of young men are saying 
and thinking, and still larger numbers are going to say and 
think. It is inadequate mainly because it is vague; yet the 
vagueness is largely inevitable, being the reflection of a 
similar quality in the thought which is summarised. This 
thought is still in the experimental stage ; it is less the thought 
of a coherent movement than the common factor of a number 
of tendencies, which are still very largely in the melting pot. 
When, as is likely to happen in the next few years, they 
crystallise into a definite body of politica] doctrine, some of 
the expressions of dissatisfaction and impatience which I have 
catalogued will no doubt be seen to be beside the mark. 
Until this happens, it is too early to convict any of them of 
irrelevance, however discursive their total effect. 

Nor, I think, would the catalogue be worth compiling 
were it not for the moral which may be read between the lines. 
And the moral is this: Many of the tendencies to which I 
have referred have a markedly Fascist complexion. I do not 
mean that the movement in which they may ultimately take 
shape would be necessarily a Fascist movement, but it would 
belong to the same family of movements ; it would, in other 
words, be the nearest thing to Fascism which the British 
nation with its known peculiarities of political temperament, 
its centuries of political training, and its loyalty to Parlia- 
mentary institutions could manage. Yet the young men of 
whom I have written have nearly all of them been brought up 
in the Labour movement, and their political thinking has been 
shaped in a Socialist background. 

There is clearly a conflict here between two different 
streams of influence, between a Socialism which is vestigial 
and a Fascism which is incipient. The vestigial Socialism is 
supported by tradition and by considerations which are too 
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familiar to need restating, and is still a factor to be reckoned 
with. The strength of the incipient Fascism lies largely in 
the fact that it is “‘ in the air.” Circumstances and influences 
which have engendered it in Italy and Germany are 
recognisable at work here in England, and, it is reasonable to 
suppose, one day will bear the same fruit. The fact that 
they are embryonic here, that their edges are not clear cut 
and that the movement to which they may ultimately give rise 
is likely to be blurred by compromise and characterised by 
purely English features, should not blind us to its essential 
family resemblance to continental models. The strength of 
its appeal lies in the need which so many young people feel 
consciously or unconsciously for discipline. They are 
beginning to experience in an embarrassing freedom the 
reaction from their successful revolt against nineteenth 
century inhibitions, and to look for a mould into which to 
pour their energies. At present these are diffused, and 
ineffective because they are diffused; their urgent need is 
for a channel along which they may be canalised. 

Young people are written about interminably in the Press, 
but they do not count in the nation’s life—there was never a 
time when they counted less—and emphatically they want to 
count. Hence it is not easy to over-estimate the success 
which a political movement of impatience and revolt on 
Fascist lines would have among young men, especially if it 
involved some fairly drastic discipline and a little drilling 
on the quiet. To exorcise national slackness, to play the 
part of a tonic aperient, a sort of purge of national indifference 
and sloth, above all to “get one back” on the old men 
statesmen—nothing would please contemporary youth better. 

And the moral is this. At the moment the vestigial 
Socialism acts as a brake upon the incipient Fascism, and 
would ensure that any movement in which the tendencies 
I have outlined took shape would be broadly a movement on 
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Socialist lines. Fascist in method, its aims would not be 
very different from those of the L.L.P. Sir Oswald Mosley 
is at the moment the hero of the young,! and they are ready to 
dance in thousands to any tune he may choose to pipe them. 
But in a few years’ time the incipient Fascism may have got 
the better of the vestigial Socialism, and we shall have to 
deal with castor oil young men pure and simple. And the 
next batch, who will be coming to maturity in five years time, 
may be castor oil young men from the first. 


1 [Nors.—The above article was written before the publication of the Mosley 
manifesto. The manifesto has had great success among those whose political 
thinking I have attempted to describe, and serves to give point to a number of the 
observations made in the article.] 

C. EB. M. Jj. 








THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 
By C. S. Orwin 


This article should be read in conjunction with the Survey of 
Current Social Statistics by Professor Carr-Saunders on page .10. 


URELY few things in the discussion of the economic 

condition of the country to-day with which the Press 

is filled, are so striking as the amount of attention 

which is being given to the plight of agriculture. 
There are some 200,000 coal miners out of work and unlikely 
ever to be reabsorbed in their industry, but there is no bill 
before Parliament to provide them with work, no general 
public concern, apparently, for their future. As much could 
be said of the state of public feeling towards others of the 
great industries of the country, but the interest in the future 
of farming remains unabated. 

But a farmer may follow one of many pursuits, for the 
industry is divided into as many branches as any other great 
industry, and the fall in prices has affected them very variously. 
All the time, however, the talk is of the depression in 
agriculture, and the industry itself is prepared to ascribe it 
to one principal cause, while at the same time it demands the 
application of one simple remedy. As to the principal cause, 
the assertion is that whereas, in a free market, the cost of 
agricultural production can and always has adjusted itself to 
commodity prices by changes in the remuneration of labour 
(the cost of which accounts for roughly one-third of the 
total cost), the State has stepped in of recent years to regulate 
wages without any regard to the prices of the farmers’ 
produce. The historical evidence for the truth of this 
assertion in times past is probably to seek. In the golden 
days of the Mid-Victorian era, when wheat for years together 
ranged round about the 60/- figure, the labourer’s weekly 
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wage was in the neighbourhood of 10/-, whilst in the depths 
of the late nineteenth century agricultural depression, when 
wheat fell so low as 20/-, wages in the principal corn-growing 
counties ranged from 12/- to 15/-. In fact, the statement 
recurring in the correspondence columns of the Press at 
regular intervals, that the weekly wage was always the 
equivalent of the price of a sack of wheat, has no substantial 
basis. All this, however, is past and done with, and it is 
true to-day that the earnings of labour in agriculture are fixed 
by reference only to the standard of living which public 
opinion demands, without regard to what the industry, as at 
present organised, can bear. 

As to the simple remedy for which the farmers ask, this 
is, of course, the guarantee of remunerative prices for farm 
produce, to be secured to them by any one of several me ns, 
such as subsidies, guaranteed prices, or straightforward 
protection. 

Novy it is not fair to the farmer to dismiss his appeal for 
what amounts to a guarantee of profits, on the ground that 
no other great industry has put forward any such claim, for 
in his case the imposition of a statutory wage was associated 
definitely in its origins with the guarantee of profitable prices. 
The statute under which the Agricultural Wages Board was 
first set up guaranteed the farmer minimum prices for his 
corn, and it is his plaint to-day that, whereas the Legislature 
has withdrawn the guarantee, it has left him with the 
obligation to pay the statutory wage. The original statute, 
passed in the stress of war, ought, perhaps, to be regarded as 
an emergency measure applicable only to war-time conditions, 
rather than as a bargain upon wages and prices concluded 
between the State and the farming industry and hanging 
together for all time. But even so, everyone must feel some 
sympathy with the farmer who continues to associate the 
one with the other. 
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Let us see how the maintenance of wage rates at a standard 
unconnected with the course of commodity prices has 
affected some of the principal branches into which the farming 
industry is divided. A convenient comparison may be made 
by contrasting the quantities of production in these branches 
required to pay a week’s wages to one man at different dates. 
Let us consider what has happened regarding the cost of 
production of wheat, of mutton and of milk. In the year 
1925, 2} cwts. of wheat, or 32 lbs. of mutton, or 27 gallons 
of milk produced enough to pay one man for a week on the 
farms of the corn-grower, the flock-master or the dairy- 
farmer respectively, and in passing it is of no little interest to 
note that in the year 1914, when wages and prices were at 
very different levels, and there was no interference by the 
State, the position regarding these three commodities in 
relation to labour costs was practically identical. In the year 
just past, the fall in prices has produced a situation entirely 
different, and the corresponding figures were 5 cwts. of wheat, 
38 lbs. of mutton or 28 gallons of milk. 

These figures are a great help to a proper understanding 
of the incidence of “the” depression in agriculture. They 
explain at once why farmers have been flocking into the 
dairying industry, why the production of meat has been 
fairly profitable, and why it is amongst the corn-growers of 
the big arable farming districts that the greatest demand arises 
for State aid to agriculture. 

But the figures show more than this. They indicate very 
clearly that it is the sheltered branches of the industry which 
are least affected by the depression of prices. The production 
of milk is naturally protected by reason of its perishability ; 
home-grown meat is protected in slightly less degree by its 
superiority in quality to the imported article; but wheat is 
open to the competition of all the world, and the price has 
suffered accordingly. 
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So we can say that, at the moment, the agricultural 
depression would be defined more properly as the depression 
in arable farming, and the question arises at once—a question 
which many people are asking—should the farmers of 
Britain be encouraged to continue in their efforts to produce 
a commodity the price of which is so vulnerable ? Would it 
not be wiser to recognise the natural advantages of the 
prairie countries, and the facilities for cheap transport, and to 
abandon the attempt to grow grain in this country, except in 
certain favoured localities, relying upon the Dominions and 
foreign countries for the necessary supplies, as do some of the 
smaller European states already, and concentrating upon the 
production of those articles in which this country enioys 
some natural advantage by reason of quality or perishability ? 
The argument is, of course, that the industry could adjust 
itself in this way to meet the economic situation with which 
it is confronted, without resort to uneconomic means. 

As an academic argument, the case is probably un- 
answerable, and there are localities here and there, no doubt, 
where the principle is already in practice. The great decline 
in the area of plough land which has brought the total down 
to a figure lower than in any year since the statistics were 
first collected in 1867, the increase in the cow population, in 
the acreage under vegetable crops and fruit—these and 
similar things show that farmers are adjusting themselves to 
the economic position when and where they may. But in 
the eastern and south-eastern counties of England there is, 
and it is likely that there always will be, a great tract of land 
where, by reason of the low rainfall and the lightness of the 
soil, farming other than arable farming, and this mainly for 
corn, cannot be carried on. Dairying is no solution; this 
land does not go down to grass suitable for milk production, 
and the spread of systems of dairy-farming based upon the 
provision of green crops grown on arable land to supplement 
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indifferent pastures, could only result in a great over-produc- 
tion of milk if applied to this area generally. For the same 
reason, and for others, any great extension of market- 
gardening and fruit farming is out of the question Much of 
the area, which may be described as the English corn belt, 
is definitely unfitted for this form of farming, and last year 
has shown that there is a limit to the quantities of Brussels 
sprouts and black currants that the public can consume. 

It remains possible, however, to grass these light lands 
down, and to farm them as sheep and cattle runs in the way 
that the hill districts of the northern counties, of Wales, of 
Somerset and Devon, are farmed. This alternative can only 
be adopted, however, at a great sacrifice of employment and 
of production. If this is to be avoided, something has got to 
be contrived to keep plough-farming possible, and it is to 
this end that the farmers of these areas to-day are calling 
upon the State. 

Is there no alternative ? Is protection in one form or 
another the only means by which to prevent the light corn 
lands of England slipping back to a condition of natural grass, 
giving sustenance to a few sparse flocks and herds ? It is the 
purpose of this article to suggest that there is still a way out of 
the situation which would lead once more to reasonable 
prosperity in this branch of farming. 

The underlying principles of the farming of the arable belt 
are: (i.) adherence to systems of mixed farming for the 
production of corn and meat, (ii.) upon farming units laid 
out for cultivation by horse power. With regard to (i.), the 
element of specialisation in crop production is almost entirely 
absent, for the whole farming system is founded upon a 
rotation of crops, some of which are sold, the rest being fed 
to stock and brought back to the land again in the form of 
manure. ‘Lhis is the outcome of a tradition going back to 
the days when live-stock provided the only manure which 
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the farmer knew, and his natural tendency has been to 
preserve a system which has stood through the centuries, 
using the discoveries of the agricultural chemists, and the 
artificial fertilisers which they had placed at his disposal, to 
intensify the age-long practice rather than to reconsider the 
whole technique afresh in the light of a new knowledge. 
At one time, corn production was impossible, to yield a 
return worth having, without farmyard manure ; to-day it is 
demonstrated that grain can be produced entirely without 
its aid. But still the crops are carted, often for long distances, 
from the field to the farmyard; still the straw is spread in 
yards and sheds to be trampled into manure by live-stock ; 
still this manure is carted back to the fields which grew the 
com, spread upon them, ploughed in, all of it at a great 
expense of labour which could be eliminated by the adoption 
of methods based upon a new technique, conceived in the 
knowledge of latter-day agricultural science. Few farmers 
realise the heavy cost of internal farm transport, fewer still 
have stopped to consider whether an interdependent system 
of live stock and corn-farming does not tend to keep the costs 
of production of either commodity at levels which could be 
reduced by single-minded concentration on the one or the 
other. The success of a few farmers, here and there, indicates 
that great economies in corn-growing can be introduced by 
specialisation. By the elimination of the turnip crop and the 
subsequent sheep-fold, by stacking and threshing corn in 
the field instead of transporting it to the homestead, by the 
sale of straw instead of its conversion into farmyard manute, 
by the substitution of artificial manures and clover crops for 
the costly dung-cart—by these means a great saving in 
cost can be effected, and arable land now marginal can be 
taised once more above the profit line. 

(ii.) But the break with the traditional mixed farming 
system is not the only means towards the restoration of the 
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prosperity which followed the plough, and this brings us 
to the second principle which has remained unshaken in 
farming practice, notwithstanding the inventions of engineer- 
ing science, and the examples of their application to the 
farmet’s problems. From the figures given in the statistical 
analysis of British agriculture, which appears elsewhere in 
this issue of The Political Quarter/y (see the survey on page 110), 
it is evident that there is a great range of variation in the 
sizes of agricultural holdings, but this does not alter the fact 
that almost everywhere in the corn belt, farms and fields alike 
were laid out, many of them more than 100 years ago, in 
sizes convenient for horse labour operations, and so they 
remain to this day. But during the last fifty years, mechanical 
invention has given the farmer a succession of implements 
and machines which finally have rendered the great majority 
of arable farms as obsolete for economical workiny as the 
old shipyards of Nelson’s day would be for the construction 
of battle cruisers. The repeal of the Corn Laws alone would 
have done little to assail the position of English arable 
farming, and it was not until the invention of the reaper-and- 
binder, and its application to prairie farming, that corn prices 
began seriously to fall away. This implement displaced all 
the labour previously needed for tying the corn in sheaves, 
and at once the prairie farmers found that the production of 
one pair of hands, and, consequently, the acreage that one 
farmer could manage, was proportionately increased. There 
followed, at a long interval, the invention of the internal 
combustion engine and its embodiment in the agricultural 
tractor. Once more the prairie farmer found an immediate 
expansion in the scope of his operations, for the tractor- 
drawn plough, or reaper-and-binder, could cover many 
times the acreage in a day’s work that his horse-teams could 
encompass. And in the last few years an inventive genius 
has conceived the idea of combining a threshing machine 
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with the reaper in a machine which the tractor draws through 
the standing corn, leaving a trail of straw and of sacks of 
threshed grain in its wake. Within the memory of men now 
living, the process of corn-growing has advanced from the 
days when the land was ploughed at the rate of less than an 
acre a day for the work of one man and a pair of horses, when 
the corn was cut with a hook, tied into sheaves, the sheaves 
built into stooks, the stooks carted to the stack, the stacks 
thatched, and then pulled to pieces again to pass through the 
threshing-machine, all of it except the threshing being the 
work of hand labour—to the present day, when one man 
driving a tractor and a multiple plough can turn up more 
than an acre an hour, and all the processes of harvesting and 
threshing the corn as enumerated above are reduced to one 
operation by the combine-harvester. On the prairies, cases 
are not unknown where one man thus equipped can grow 
and harvest more than a thousand acres of wheat, with the 
assistance of one extra hand at harvest time to drive the tractor 
which pulls the combine. According to a recent estimate, 
the saving effected by this machine constitutes from fifteen 
to twenty per cent. of the total cost of production. 

The prairie farmer enjoys, in many cases, the advantage of 
unlimited land, and so, as each of these inventions came his 
way, he has been able to secure the full benefit of them by the 
expansion of his holding. In England, the introduction of 
the horse-drawn reaper-and-binder found a receptive public, 
but the substitution of mechanical draught for horse-power, 
which is the characteristic of the methods of the English 
farmer’s Overseas competitor, has found no counterpart in 
English farming practice. This is due far less to a natural 
conservatism than to the limitations of field and farm boun- 
daries, and for the same reason, probably, the combine- 
harvester is hardly in use at all. In the year 1928, American 
production of these machines amounted to 27,800, of which 
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6,800 were exported, but of this number only two or three 
found their way to England. There is no suggestion that the 
mechanisation of agriculture would require a general laying 
waste of the country as we now sec it, to reduce the arable 
districts of England to prairie conditions. But some 
re-arrangement of fields and farms will certainly be necessary, 
so that machinery can be operated efficiently, without loss of 
time in small enclosures and without too many idle days on 
small holdings. Nothing more is needed, however, than an 
arrangement to give effective employment to one complete 
outfit, and an area of 1,000 acres of plough land, in enclosures 
of forty or fifty acres, would enjoy all the advantages, overhead 
charges possibly excepted, of any larger unit. Nor does 
industrial farming involve in any way reduction of yields. 
The highiy cultivated soil of England, and its moist climate, 
give returns which are double those of the prairie countries, 
and the mere substitution of mechanical for horse and manual 
labour should do nothing to alter this position. 

The argument that the industrialisation of agriculture, 
particularly in the corn belt, will throw even more men 
out of work, has no force. This land will cease to provide 
employment of any kind under present systems of labour 
organisation, if world prices continue at anything like 
their present level. Moreover, much of this area is at present 
under poor grass, producing very little, and if cultivation 
costs could be reduced, large acreages could be turned up 
for profitable corn production, and on balance employment 
could be maintained and even increased. 

The suggestion is, then, that farmers should reconsider 
the complexities of the mixed farming system at present in 
operation in the depressed arable areas of England, with a 
view to the introduction of economies in production by a 
greater concentration on crop husbandry for direct sale ; that 
they should reconsider their labour organisation in the light 
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of the economies which modern engineering science has 
placed at their disposal, to introduce more mechanical power. 
Further, that landlords also should take stock of the position, 
with a view to the re-assembly of fields and farms in units 
better adapted to its application. 

In considering the position of agriculture in England 
to-day, the state of arable farming has been stressed, because it 
is notorious that it is this branch of the industry which calls 
most seriously for assistance. The other branches, dairying, 
stock-raising, and the smaller industries, have been less 
affected by the decline of prices. But this has produced a 
dangerous situation, for the farmers in other lines are not 
blind to the apparent security which these enjoy, and 
wherever circumstances permit, they are abandoning corn- 
growing for dairying; turnips and arable sheep for grass 
flocks ; corn-growing, again, for fruit and market-gardening. 
The danger of over-production in these branches is already 
in sight, and this serves to emphasise the need for doing 
something to make plough farming profitable once more. It 
is not the intention of this article to dismiss from consideration 
the farmer’s demand for temporary relief, but the opinion is 
expressed that no permanent solution of his difficulties can be 
found, and the danger which he now represents to the more 
profitable types of farming cannot be removed, without the 
new conception of farming rotations and new organisation 
of farm labour which has been proposed. If these can be 
secured, they should be the means of bringing new life into 
atable farming and of giving hopes for a continuation of the 
relative prosperity of other branches. In a country where 
less than a tenth of the nation has any concern with farming 
except as consumers of food, all forms of agriculture have 
got to be carried on, in the long run, at the level of world 
prices. Until this fact is faced and its consequences realised 
there will be no permanent solution of the agricultural problem. 
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CurRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS : 
AGRICULTURE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


q VERYONE carries in his head at least one statistical 
Ki about this country, which is that it contains close 
upon forty million people. Once anyone has been 
told that there is rather more than one person to an 
acre he finds that he also has possession of another piece of 
information. He knows the approximate number of acres in 
the country. To be more precise: there are 37,136,000 acres 
in England and Wales. 

How is this land used? The agricultural returns give a 
total of between 30 and 31 million acres as in use for agri- 
cultural purposes. Allotments and holdings of an acre or less 
escape enumeration and, when they are included, we get a 
figure of about 31 million acres. About two million acres 
are estimated to be under forest and about four million acres 
are occupied by towns, roads, railways and the like, and are 
so used as to be unavailable for agriculture. This accounts 
for our 37 million acres. That ought to be enough to dissipate 
the notion that there is any considerable quantity of land not 
used for agriculture that might be so used. But to decide 
the matter a special enquiry was carried out in 1925 by the 
Board of Agriculture and elicited the fact that there were 
only some 384,000 acres of land not in use for any purpose. 
In this figure was included 230,000 acres of rough land, 
94,000 acres of swamp or scrub and 10,000 acres of park 
land not used for grazing. The vision of huge areas withheld 
from use in the parks of rich men has thus faded away, and 
the enquiry has finally knocked the bottom out of the case 
that there is unused land in quantity awaiting settlers. The 
land available for agriculture is practically all in use, though 
whether or not it is wisely used is quite another matter. 

Regarding the ownership of the agricultural area there is 
very little knowledge. We do not know how far ownership 
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is still concentrated in a few hands. The Board of Agriculture 
has estimated that 25 per cent. of occupiers are now owners 
as against 12 per cent. before the war. The Board also 
estimates that 25 per cent. of the area is owned by the 
occupiers. It is perhaps worthy of notice that the amount 
of land now in public or semi-public ownership is not in- 
considerable. It cannot well be less than 14 million acres 
and may reach two millions. The amount owned by County 
Councils has been increasing, but this has been offset by the 
decrease in the property of educational corporations which 
have recently been selling land on a considerable scale. 

While it may be generally recognised that we know little 
about ownership of agricultural land, it is often supposed 
that we know a lot about the number and sizes of farms. 
For this purpose the figures giving the number of holdings 
of different sizes are employed and the latest information, 
supplemented by some facts as to recent changes, may be 
summarised as follows :— 


TABLE I. 


NumBer OF AGRICULTURAL HoLDINGs OF VARIOUS S1IzES 
ENGLAND AND WALES, 1928. 





| 


Above ..| 1 5 | 20 | 50 | 100 





Nl 
150 | 300 acres 

| 
ceeding .| | 100 | 150 300 | acres 





| 
Not ex- | 5 | 2 | | | 
| 








Number .| 74,138 | 105,950 = 2195 | 61,699 | 31,877 | 35,052 | 12,271 





When these figures are compared with similar figures for 
the last 30 years it is remarkable what few changes there have 
been. The proportion of holdings in each class has remained 
tematkably constant. The smallest and largest holdings have 
declined slightly in favour of the medium-sized holdings. 
How small the change has been may be gathered from the 
fact that holdings of over 1 but under 50 acres in size formed 
in 1895, 67.9 per cent ; in 1913, 67.1 per cent. ; and in 1924, 
65.5 per cent. of all holdings. 

What is the value of these much-quoted figures ? What 
light do they throw upon the size of farming enterprises and 
in changes in their size? What is a “ holding” ? A holding 
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is an area of farm land commonly let or sold as a unit. A 
holding may or may not form the basis of a farming business. 
A large farming business is usually based upon several hold- 
ings each of which may appear separately in the returns. 
Therefore the figures underestimate the number of large 
farming enterprises. On the other hand they overestimate the 
number of small enterprises because many of the smaller 
holdings are used not as the basis of a farming enterprise, 
but as accommodation land by dealers or tradesmen. It has 
been estimated that in some areas not much over 60 per cent. 
of the smaller holdings are the foundation of self-contained 
farming businesses. 

That is not all. Even if we knew the number of farm 
businesses classified by amount of land used, we should know 
little about the number of farm enterprises of different types. 
For the type of farming enterprise is a function both of area 
of land used and of intensity of cultivation. A farm of 50 
acres used for market-gardening is a large-scale enterprise ; 
a farm of 500 acres used for sheep grazing is a small-scale 
enterprise. The former requires a manager and several 
employees ; the latter can be undertaken by a single family. 
It follows that our knowledge of the economic organisation 
of farming is very defective and that we have no idea whether 
any one type of farm has been gaining relatively to any other 
type of farm. This is very relevant to current discussions of 
agricultural policy. There is much talk of “ small holdings.” 
But there is no sense in talking of holdings as defined by area 
only, whether the area is small or large. A small holding 
might well be defined as one worked by a family, but we 
have not the least idea how many such holdings there are or 
whether they have been increasing or diminishing in number. 

When we come to look at the agricultural industry as a 
whole we are in somewhat better case, though it cannot be 
said that our knowledge as to the numbers engaged in the 
industry is all that could be desired. Year by year we get 
figures of the number of agricultural labourers. For the 
census year we get figures for the agricultural industry. As 
used by the census authorities the latter is a very wide term 
including gardeners and many people not usually regarded 
as having anything to do with farming. But it is possible 
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to take out the figures for farm workers from the census and 
compare them with the Board of Agriculture’s figures for 
the census year. The discrepancies are very considerable 
and much ingenuity has been expended in reconciling them. 
In any case three facts stand out. Accepting the wide definition 
of the industry, it was still the largest industry in 1901— 
judging by numbers engaged. By 1g21 it had sunk to the 
fourth place in the list of industries. This decline has been 
absolute as well as relative. The numbers engaged sank 
from over a million and a quarter in 1908 to a little over a 
million in 1925. It is worthy of note, however, that in recent 
years an absolute as well as a relative decline in the numbers 
engaged in agriculture has also been observed in Germany, 
France, Belgium and the United States. Thirdly, the pro- 
portion of employers and of persons working on their own 
account is far higher than in any other industry. Over a third 
of all those engaged in agriculture are not working under 
the direction of others. Even in this land of capitalist 
farming agriculturc is predominantly the industry of the 
independent man. 

When we ask what those who work on the land receive 
for their labour, we can say nothing about the employing 
farmer. About the labourers he employs, however, we are 
told that in 1928 the average weekly earnings were about 
33/4 for ordinary male workers, 36/9 for horsemen and 38/6 
for stockmen. The figures probably remain about the same 
to-day and represent a real increase of more than 20 per cent. 
upon pre-war wages. There remains the family farmer whose 
number it is proposed so greatly to increase. What does he 
get? We have only the results of sample enquiries and they 
nearly all tend to show that the remuneration is less per 
head than that of the hired man even though the worker on 
his own account works longer hours. Mr. Thomas, for 
instance, from a study of small farms in Carmarthenshire 
in 1924, found that the average remuneration per unit of 
labour converted into “ men-equivalents ” was about 20/- 
aweek. The family farmer pays dearly for his independence. 

What does the industry produce? A recently published 
teport enables this question to be answered for Great Britain 
(the previous figures referred to England and Wales). The 
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chief findings are summarised in the following table :— 


TABLE II. 
Net VaLue oF AGRICULTURAL OurpuT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 





Net Output as per cent. of net output 
of all industries under Census of 


Net Output (Million £) 
Production Act 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















| Average of 1924/5 | | Average of 1924/5 
About 1908 | to 1927/8 | About 1908 | to 1927/8 
128.6 191.7 13.9 I 10.7 





About 1908 the net output of agriculture was exceeded 
by those of two industries—the iron, steel, engineering 
group and the mines-quarries group. It now comes fourth, 
exceeded by the textile group also, but it still provides over 
a tenth of the output of all industries recorded. By dividing 
the net output by the number employed it is easy to get the 
net output per person employed. This does not mean much 
in itself. But it is of some interest to observe that, whereas 
between the two dates the net output per person employed 
has increased 93 per cent. in agriculture, it has increased 
124 per cent. in all industries recorded, excluding agricultural 
and the mines—quarries group. 

Finally, how far does our agriculture feed us? We do not 
expect it to provide us with bananas and so on and we can 
divide foodstuffs into two classes—those normally produced 
in this country and those not normally so produced. As tfe- 
gards the former, our agriculture produces 44.9 per cent. of 
the value of this kind of produce (15 per cent. of wheat 
flour, 44.3 per cent. of meat, 48.7 per cent. of dairy produce). 
This is a decline of 7 per cent. since pre-war. Taking all 
foodstuffs, our home-produced foodstuffs represent 39.3 
per cent. of the total value, being a decline of 9 per cent. 
since pre-war. Our dependence upon foreign foodstuffs has 
thus increased, not only because we include in our diet more 
foods not normally produced in this country, but also because, 
of the foods normally produced in this country, a larger 
proportion of the total consumed is imported. 

A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS. 


(An article on this subject appears on page 100.) 
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THE BritisH PRESS AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS : 


HE myriad circulation newspaper does not expect any 
sustained interest in foreign affairs from its readers. 


Only peculiarly spectacular events which may also 

have a direct effect upon this country or which can 
serve the purposes of political propaganda have any chance 
of a place on the front page. Therefore the Moscow trials 
have been treated fully by papers of all political opinions. 
A comparison with the Press of most continental countries 
would show that we remain a singularly insular people. 
When, not long ago, a great storm at sea damaged the 
cables and communication with Europe became for the 
moment difficult, Zhe Times headline ran ‘“‘ Continent 
Isolated,” and the significant fact about that superb example 
of sub-editorial genius is that it passed almost without 
comment from English readers. And for readers of the 
Daily Mail, Daily Express, and their satellites the Continent 
is usually isolated. For them the world consists of Great 
Britain, an Empire and a vague foreign hinterland, which 
provides occasional entertainment. When the King of a 
mythical Spain is threatened by a revolution, or a Prince of 
one of the Ruritanias—for who knows the difference between 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia or Czecho-Slovakia, Latvia, 
Esthonia and the rest >—has to choose between a throne 
and a Queen or between three Queens, or when the German 
Fascists win an electoral triumph or the Russians stage a 
propagandist trial—then the Continent, usually so un- 
fortunately isolated, rejoices for the day in the sunshine of 
British interest. 

Only three daily papers maintain the belief that their 
teaders are likely to show a regular interest in foreign affairs. 
The Times, Manchester Guardian, and Daily Telegraph supple- 
ment the agency reports with daily telegrams from special 
correspondents in foreign capitals. The Times still retains 
its extensive foreign service. It aims at supplying a summary 
of political events and views in each country; its corre- 
spondents, while giving an appearance of impartiality, are 
usually found to take the Foreign Office point of view. The 
Manchester Guardian, on the other hand, has a smaller staff of 
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foreign correspondents and allows them wide latitude to 
express personal opinions, which, are, in fact, almost always 
minority opinions. Its correspondents can usually be relied 
upon to be severely critical of the Government of the country 
in which they serve. They work together as a corps: 
they maintain their paper’s reputation as the champion of 
minorities, the opponent of the French military system and 
the advocate of an advanced disarmament policy. The 
Daily Telegraph’s foreign news service has not so far shown 
any noticeable change as the result of the reduction of its 
ptice to a penny. It tends to emphasise foreign news 
rather than foreign politics. It has a daily column of gossip 
from Paris and its correspondents are less interested in the 
international importance of events than in foreign events 
which have in themselves news value. 


It must be remembered in following foreign news in the 
English Press to-day that the advent of dictatorships of one 
sort or another in so many countries has greatly added to the 
difficulties of foreign correspondents. In Italy, Russia, 
Spain, Hungary, Poland, and, indeed, throughout Central 
and Eastern Europe the foreign correspondent has, ever since 
the war, been subjected to a continual censorship, carried out 
in various ways by the various types of autocratic rule.! 
British India is the latest addition to the list of countries 
which have ceased to be free from the point of view of the 
foreign correspondent. This fact has become public since 
the threat by the Government of India to refuse Press 
privileges to the A/orning Post’s correspondent at Delhi, as 
a result of the publication in the Morning Post of a document 
(of doubtful authenticity) which was likely, in the 
Government’s view, to make more difficult the work of 
the Round Table Conference. The accounts of police 
activities which appear in the American Press and only with 
difficulty and occasionally find their way into the British 
Press in the form of letters from eye-witnesses (vide ¢.4., 
Manchester Guardian, Dec. 10th) show that news from India 
is regularly and carefully censored. 


1 Instructive examples may be gleaned from ‘“‘ The Truth behind the News,” by 
George Seldes, 1929. 
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On the whole the Round Table Conference has been 
treated carefully and responsibly by the British Press. There 
have, it is true, been occasional canards, such as the repeated 
story of Mr. MacDonald’s excessive partiality towards the 
Hindus, but the Press in general has realised that it is 
impossible for any one to attempt a reconciliation of the 
religious and communal problem without incurring the 
accusation of being either pro-Hindu or pro-Moslem. The 
one outspoken attack on the Conference has come from 
Mr. Churchill, whose denunciation of the whole effort to 
govern India in any way except that of force received a share 
of attention in all the papers. In particular it was accorded 
the signal tribute of a verbatim report on the “ leader ” page 
of the Daily Mail, Dec. 12th, which sequestered to various 
corners a number of its daily features in order to make room 
for these remarks about “ governing tigers with cats’ meat.” 
The generally restrained tone of the Press in regard to India has 
been the result of several ciccumstances. Once the picturesque 
opening of the Conference was over its news value ceased 
to be high. Then the difficult question of responsible 
government—the problem of responsibility at the centre— 
has not yet been discussed by the Conference and, therefore, 
the occasion for a concerted attack by the more extreme 
dichard organs has not arrived. Finally, the technique of 
supplying the Press with information has proved extremely 
successful. At the London Naval Conference the Press was 
provided with loud-speakers in order that they might obtain 
verbatim reports of plenary sessions; at the Imperial 
Conference, which was mainly a question of conversations 
between a handful of Prime Ministers and Government 
tepresentatives, the method adopted was for two Press 
conferences to be held daily. A modicum of information 
was retailed to the Press, which could supplement it by 
such private means as it might have at its disposal. In the 
case of the Round Table Conference there was not in any 
case room for the Press to sit in the already crowded room 
with the delegates and instead of loud-speakers the more 
satisfactory method was adopted of supplying reports of 
these speeches immediately after they were delivered. These 
were taken down verbatim, transcribed and delivered from 
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a roneo duplicator to the Press within half-an-hour of their 
utterance. When the Conference went into committee it 
was realised that the kind of secrecy possible in dealing with 
the small committees of the Imperial Conference was im- 
practicable with this immense gathering and the Press has 
been supplied with a long summary of each day’s proceedings. 
For these reasons of good management, goodwill, censorship, 
and lack of public interest, the whole Indian question has 
been generally treated with common-sense and discretion 
in the Press since the opening of the Round Table Conference. 

The international events which have best illustrated the 
type of treatment we may expect from the British Press have 
been the German elections, the work of the Disarmament 
Commission at Geneva and the Polish “ pacification ” of 
the Ukraine. The treatment of Hitlerism in the Daily Mail 
deserves to be put on permanent record. Lord Rothermere 
was presumably in Germany on the day that the spectacular 
gains of the Hitler party became evident. The Daily Mail, 
the inveterate hater of all things German and the advocate 
of the complete destruction of Germany, naturally took the 
line that these German Fascists who wanted to defraud the 
allies of their war-gains were not in any way to be confused 
with the fine patriotic Fascists of Italy. Next day, however, 
this policy was completely reversed. Lord Rothermere 
entered the lists in person with a long article from Germany 
extolling the Hitler party, suggesting that her colonies, which 
(in part because of the vehement demand of the Harmsworth 
Press in 1918) Great Britain had agreed to confiscate, should 
be returned to her and even hinting that Germany should 
again be permitted to arm and perhaps to repudiate her 
reparation debts. 

From the space afforded it in the Press no one could have 
guessed that the disarmament discussions at Geneva were 
important ; that upon them depended the date of the next 
war and the vital question whether the allied promise to 
disarm (which alone gives a tenable excuse for keeping 
Germany disarmed) should be fulfilled or broken. The Times 
reported the discussions at Geneva briefly and with less than 
its usual adequacy and since the attitude of the British was 
conciliatory to the French point of view and unlikely to lead 
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to anything substantial in the way of disarmament, its tone 
was one of approval. The Daily Telegraph was also brief 
and, always more Tory than The Times, it showed a pro- 
nounced dislike of the proposed disarmament treaty. Both 
the Geneva and the Paris correspondents of the Manchester 
Guardian energetically took the line (supported also in the 
leader columns) that the British delegation was betraying the 
cause of disarmament by supporting a mock convention. 
In their view the forms of limitation proposed were only such 
as could be evaded where they might be effective and observed 
where they served to preserve French military domination. 
The News-Chronicle, which always gives space to events at 
Geneva, accepted, as usual, the view of the League of Nations 
Union that whatever the League does is the best that, in the 
circumstances, it could be expected to do. 

The Polish atrocities in the Ukraine were first described 
in the English Press by the Berlin correspondent of the A/an- 
chester Guardian, who visited the district, photographed the 
injuries of the victims and reported the affair in detail. 
(vide Manchester Guardian articles beginning Oct. 14th.) His 
evidence has since been corroborated by other eye-witnesses 
and has not, in substance, ever been denied or disputed. 
A series of replies from the Polish embassy were issued 
and printed in the Manchester Guardian. ‘These cast doubts 
on the accuracy of some minor points, but the main 
allegations of indiscriminate, savage and often fatal floggings 
by cavalry of scores of villagers against whom no criminal 
charge had been made, were left unanswered and, indeed, 
unmentioned. The repercussions of these atrocities in 
the Press were interesting. The reputable weeklies took 
the matter up but the only other daily paper which thought 
the question worth investigating was The Times, whose 
Warsaw correspondent had throughout taken the official 
point of view. He visited the scene of these outrages 
and contributed to The Times two articles which emphasised 
the provocation given by the Ukrainian nationalists but 
did not deny the Polish excesses. The incident serves 
to show that the A¢anchester Guardian is now the only British 
newspaper which can be relied upon to give voice to 
minority grievances and that the British public, once so 
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ready to champion the cause of oppressed peoples, whether 
in Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria or Armenia, is now largely 
indifferent to cruelty and oppression in any foreign country. 
For this there are several reasons. The atrocity habit during 
the war and the immediately post-war period has deadened 
our sensibility and also made us sceptical of reports of cruelty. 
We have learnt that atrocities may be invented, that a heading 
“ Riga,” “ Helsingfors,” “ Paris,” or “ Vienna” might often 
more accurately be “ Fleet Street,” and we know, whatever 
political party we belong to, that if we start a cry of “ Lo, 
Here,” our opponents can retort with an equally compelling 
cry of “Lo, There.” Thus the disinterested liking for 
tolerance and constitutional methods and the instinctive 
revulsion against repression, arbitrary government and 
deliberate cruelty have been displaced by cynicism, party 
manceuvting and indifference. It is part of the general 
débacle of that Liberalism which belongs to no party but which 
is synonymous with civilisation. It was the most serious of 
the casualties of the war. 


KINGSLEY MARTIN. 
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SoME ForEIGN Booxs 
The survey of foreign books in the October issue of “ The 


Political Quarterly’’ was confined to the recent literature on pre-war 
history and on post-war Russia and Germany. The present survey 
deals with the most recent books on other European countries, on the 
Near East and on some questions of international law. 


ENTRAL anp EasTERN Europe. An able criticism 

of the territorial clauses of the Trianon Treaty is 
( ak in Antal Ullein’s La Nature juridique des 

Clauses territoriales du Traité de Trianon (Pedone. Pp. 172) 
based on the thesis that the Allies did not fulfil their obligation 
to respect the right of self-determination and including 
a valuable discussion of the bearing of arts. X. and XIX. 
of the Covenant on the question of further modification 
by arbitration. Poland is summarily described in one-third 
of B. Mirkine-Guetzevitch and A. Tibal’s La Pologne 
(Delagrave. Pp. xu. 130), while the remainder is a most 
useful selection of constitutional texts of minority and elec- 
toral laws, religious and educational statutes, etc., which are 
otherwise difficult of access, while E. Pezet’s O# va Ja 
Pologne? (Tallandier, Paris. Pp. 256), based on his im- 
pressions of an official visit, mingles statistics with lyric 
tributes to Poland. The useful part is his record of “‘ inter- 
views” which represent a real attempt to indicate “ public 
opinion” on the bigger questions at issue. Purely historical 
are C. Smogorzewski’s (Gebethner and Wolff) Pilsudski et les 
Activistes polonais pendant la Guerre (Pp.63) and L’Union 
sacrée polonaise (Pp. 74), the firsta full account of Pilsudski’s 
policy towards the Central Monarchies and his successful 
resistance to the “ million-army ” scheme, the latter dealing 
with the obscure questions of the relations between the 
cabinets in Poland and the delegation in Paris and between 
Pilsudski and Dmowski. Both are based on real research 
and as far as the West is concerned are pioneer work. 
H. de Montfort’s L’ Aspect européen de I’ Experience baltique 
(Gebethner and Wolff. Pp. 30) is a plea for an European 
guarantee of existing conditions on the Baltic against a 
possible German-Russian “‘ comeback.” A. Kutschbach’s 
Der Brandherd Europas (Haberland, Leipzig. Pp. x1. 456), 
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is a valuable record of fifty years’ Balkan experiences, par- 
ticularly on the obscurer aspect of Montenegrin-Serb rivalry, 
the Italian intrigues against the Mpret Wilhelm and Rumanian 
party politics. The author, whose personal contact with 
Balkan questions began with the Bosnian rising and was 
maintained in nearly all the crises till the war, speaks from 
first-hand knowledge and this book contains much new 
matter, not least on the men and methods of German 
diplomacy. 

Asta: R.de Bauplan’s Og va /a Syrie? (Tallandier. Pp. 222) 
is a fairly detailed study of the French mandate with good 
treatment of the economic aspect. Uncertainty, he holds, is the 
root of all the evil and he wants a treaty—with which sort of 
government is not clear—to ensure continuity and stability 
of administration and attract the capital needed for develop- 
ment. Kurt Ziemke’s Die neue Turkei (Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt, Stuttgart. Pp. 550) is a detailed account of Turkey 
since 1914. The long critical account of the Kemalist 
legislation and the revolution it has accomplished is full and 
careful, but particularly good is the history of the independence 
movement and the discovery of the reasons for 1ts success in 
the will of its leader combined with the disunion and disloyalty 
of its opponents. That disunion is well described and its cause 
is related to the events in other spheres which helped to 
determine it, with the result that the detailed account of the 
Lausanne conference is a very useful summary and explanation 
of an important piece of contemporary history. The descrip- 
tion of the reforms, and particularly of the internal problems 
confronting the new Turkey, is full and accurate, although the 
author stops short of a criticism that would have explained 
the late experiment in the two-party system. The material 
has been well digested; the facts are clearly set forth and 
the judgments made with impartiality even when they concen 
international issues. This is the best single book on Turkey— 
one of real merit and distinction. The Arab lands to the 
south-east form the subject of E. Topf’s Die Staatenbildung 
in den arabischen Teilen der Tiirkei seit dem Weltkriege (Frie- 
derichsen, de Gruyter & Co., Hamburg. Pp. 260). Each 
separate Tei/ is dealt with from the point of view of natural 
conditions, population, economics and religion, the courses 
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of the nationalist movement in each explained both in their 
resemblances and their differences with the development, 
political and economic, till the autumn of 1929. The statement 
of the various problems is concise but clear, in spheres so 
different as mandated Syria and independent Nejd, while 
the value of the book as a work of reference is enhanced by 
a really useful collection of official documents which also 
help to support the author’s acute observations on the policy 
of the Great Powers. 

THEORETICAL AND LEGAL. An important section of 
international law is ably and exhaustively handled in J. 
Dumas’ Responsabilité internationale des Etats a raison de crimes 
ou de délits commis sur leur territoire au préjudice d’étrangers 
(Sicey. Pp. xvi. 478). To this problem, which in its 
relations to sovereignty and to the conflicting practices of the 
nations is one of considerable complexity, Dr. Dumas brings 
tich legal experience and his whole treatment suggests the 
practical lawyer rather than the theorist. The juridical aspects 
are very lucidly stated and the issue of national sovereignty 
fairly faced. Dr. Dumas from the sound standpoint that 
crime is crime and ought to be punished, insists on an agree- 
ment whereby it can be punished, and after a long discussion 
of cases where it has been and where it has not been so 
punished and of the unsatisfactory nature of what is called 
“ satisfaction,” concludes that, as there do exist cases where 
the “ state” is a clear delinquent, there ought to be a Court 
of International Criminal Justice to deal with it. Dr. Dumas 
does not conceal the difficulties in the way nor that, at first, 
any such court will be feeble, but he regards it as the sole 
solution of a problem which unsolved has been the immediate 
cause of so many of what modern terminology calls “ ex- 
peditions,” but what our honester ancestors called war. 
Equally concerned with international law is E. Bartin’s 
Principes de Droit international privé (Domat-Montchrestien 
Pp 634). Private international law, private in the sense that 
individuals not states are litigants, and international in the 
sense that the judge may have to take cognisance of legislation 
other than his country’s, is really an attempt to resolve “the 
conflict of laws ” and depends on custom and precedent and 
amass of treaties and conventions none of which may cover 
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any given case. Prof. Bartin discusses the question from the 
standpoint of French law and jurisprudence, buttressing each 
point made with copious examples mostly from French legal 
history, and seeks to reduce a mass of confusion to fixed and 
applicable principles which are argued with great skill but 
are too long to summarise. Within its limits it is a valuable 
contribution to a subject which, interesting only lawyers and 
litigants in the first instance, may easily involve international 
issues. To the many plans for reforming the state may be 
added a well-written book by P. Dubois-Richard, L’Organisa- 
tion technique de |’ Etat (Sitey. Pp. x. 332). The author, who 
considers that the war—in its widest sense—has rendered 
obsolete all the forms of state organisation current at its 
outbreak, sees his problem in terms of co-ordination of effort 
and just partition of the results of such effort, a sort of 
humanised rationalisation which combines the capitalist’s 
“Get the most out of them,” with the proletarian’s “ To 
each according to his need.” The author possibly lays 
overdue emphasis on the first, and his conception of a paternal 
“state” organising everything with an “élite” for a civil 
service has something as peculiarly French about it as have 
his strong objection to proportional representation which 
attaches value to a monstrosity called a party, and his belief 
in a parliament which in so rationally organised a state surely 
would have little to do. But the book is very fertile in useful 
suggestions and well represents the prevailing attitude towards 
actual organisation of what are called practical men. But it 
would be unfair to dismiss the author as just a practical man ; 
his book is too thoughtful and too really provocative of 
thought for that. A constitutional question of great interest 
to us is discussed in an Irishman’s work in German on the 
international legal position of Ireland—Dr. Michael Rynne’s 
Die vilkerrechtliche Stellung Irlands (Duncker & Humolot, 
Munich. Pp. x11. 435). Dr. Rynne, who would rather have 
seen Ireland an independent republic, here concludes from a 
long and closely-reasoned argument, fully documented, 
that Ireland possesses absolute sovereign independence, 
despite those treaty obligations which seem to limit it. The 
authorities and citations are formidable and this is almost a 
classic exposition of a case believed in firmly by a majority of 
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SOME FOREIGN BOOKS 


Irishmen, though not always by those who would be the 
first to seek to act on it if Dr. Rynne were right. But it seems 
that Dr. Rynne has overstressed the written documents. The 
Anglo-Irish treaty neither in law nor in fact was a treaty 
between sovereign states and above the written treaty stands 
the unwritten but essentially real treaty which guarantees the 
unity of the Empire. The tone of Dr. Rynne’s argument is 
excellent, but it would not, one fears, convince an impartial 
legal tribunal. 

Among books rather difficult to classify are a few of 
considerable importance. Two concern war. General Max 
Ronge’s Kriegs- und Industrie-Spionage (Amalthea Verlag, 
Vienna. Pp. 424) is in the main a detailed account of Austrian 
intelligence work in the war by one of its chiefs. It is 
very interesting for its evidence that military intelligence was 
much better in its results than ordinary “spying ” and that 
the best agents are the disaffected subjects of the enemy. 
This has a real bearing on the minorities problem. Jews in 
Russia spied for Austria; every Italian and Ruthenian in 
Austria was a potential enemy agent. General Ronge’s 
book is of great value to students of the war but it also 
interests the student of politics who will find in it excellent 
reasons why the State should not in its own interests retain 
minorities and, if it does, should treat them well. No amount 
of denationalisation prevented the Russian, Italian, and 
Austrian minorities from active work against their masters. 
Dr. Paul Schmetthenner’s Krieg und Kriegfihrung im Wandel 
der Weltgeschichte (Athenaion Verlagges., Berlin. Pp. 452) 
is a thoroughly important book. It traces the causes and 
development of war in its political and technical aspects 
from the earliest times and indicates the effect of war on 
politics, especially in the last phases when it became the most 
important instrument of policy, and at that stage, influenced 
policy. The effect of scientific discovery and of genial 
leadership is carefully described, as are the efforts to humanise 
war, and finally to outlaw it. The author is sadly sceptical 
on the efficacy of outlawry. War is to him an extreme 
expression of national conflict; till that cause is removed 
war may be “ humanised ” but will not be outlawed. 

T. T. Crarx. 
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PROBLEMS OF UNEMPLOYMENT : 
ArE WOMEN TAKING MEN’s Joss ? 


. ELEGATES attending the recent annual conferences 
of the two trade unions covering the boot and 
clothing trades protested against the growing number 
of women entering their crafts, and even the British 
Legion has now decided to consider the advisability of 
continuing its women’s sections. This indicates a genuine 
fear that women are taking men’s jobs in various occupations. 
The following is an analysis of the actual facts of the situation. 
We shall not concern ourselves with the controversies that 
continually arise from them. Now that the government is 
faced with the grave problem of growing unemployment, 
the assertion that women are displacing men in industry is 
easily and frequently made. The only way to test the accuracy 
of this statement is to gather information from available 
authoritative statistics. That the Great War has upset the 
ratio as between men and women who work for wages all 
over Europe and the United States, is quite a reasonable 
conclusion, and particularly so in Britain, with her surplus 
female population of two millions. We shall deal here with 
Great Britain alone, and our comparisons must chiefly 
surround the eventful years of the War. 

There are several sets of national figures available that 
may help to determine whether the fear of trade unionists is 
justified, but even these do not offer a complete explanation 
of the new situation. The first comparative set is to be found 
in the Census returns of 1911 and 1921. According to the 
Registrar-General there were in 1911 “ gainfully occupied,” 
12,927,422 males and 5,423,944 females, a ratio of 70.4 to 
29.6. In 1921 the figures rose to 13,655,895 and 5,701,424 
respectively, the ratio being hardly disturbed at 70.5 and 29.5. 
Taking these figures alone, it may be assumed that there is 
no truth in the statement that the pressure of our surplus 
women population has upset the pre-war equilibrium in 
industry, or that the political influence of feminism has 
made any mark on this problem of unemployment. The 
1911 Census was taken three years before the outbreak of 
war, and the next, three years after peace was declared. That 
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may seem an advantage for comparative purposes, but we are 
not greatly helped by that fact, for the years following 1921 
are the most crucial for our purpose. 

The second set of figures is that issued by the Ministry 
of Labour. Here our task is more difficult. To begin with, 
large sections of people employed for wages are outside the 
scope of the Unemployment Insurance Scheme, and certain 
categories now included have not always fallen within its 
ambit. Bearing this in mind, we pursue these figures in 
doubtful mood. There were 7,974,290 males (over 16) 
insured for this purpose in 1921 and 3,106,660 females, a 
ratio of 71.97 to 28.03. When we come to the figures for 
1929, we find, to our surprise, that the males numbered 
8,597,300 and the females only 3,236,700, a ratio of 72.60 
to 27.40. This set is clearly not a true reflection of the ratio 
of men and women working for wages, because not only are 
domestic and agricultural workers excluded, but all non- 
manual workers in receipt of over {250 per annum are 
outside its scope. It must be borne in mind that, in the 
main, these are industrial workers only. 

We pass, therefore, to the third, the most reliable, com- 
prehensive and up-to-date of the three tables for all purposes. 
The figures provided by State Health Insurance are better 
than those of the Home Office Study which we deal with 
later. They are national and universal. The State Health 
Insurance Scheme came into operation in 1912, and with 
very slight variations, has always included within its scope 
the same categories of employed insured persons. It has 
the additional advantage for our analysis, that unlike the 
Unemployment Scheme it covers practically everybody who 
is “ gainfully employed”; and during the last few years it 
has differed advantageously from it in one other important 
tespect, in that it now includes non-manual workers in 
receipt of £250 per annum, as voluntary contributors. If 
the analysis of State Health Insurance statistics were carried 
a stage further it would only confirm our main contention. 
Whereas no special legislation has yet been passed to bring in 
any new class of women that does not apply equally to men, 
several amendments of the law have taken place designed 
deliberately to bring in for the first time certain categories of 
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men, namely, share fishermen, slaughtermen and railway 
clerks. With regard to the recent extension of the law to 
admit of transfers to the voluntary class because the income 
exceeds the rate of {250 per annum, very few women, on 
account of income alone, are at any time able to quality for 
this category. 

It is for all practical purposes a splendid reflection of 
British working class population, and provides us, therefore, 
with the best figures required to support, or otherwise, the 
inference that has been deduced from the speeches of trade 
union leaders that women do now follow remunerative jobs 
that would, were it not for their presence, be occupied by men. 

On 30th June 1912, there were 9,191,800 males insured 
under the Health Scheme, and 3,845,000 females—a ratio of 
70.5 to 29.5. In June 1928, the figures stood at 10,877,300 
and 5,064,000, or a ratio of 68.2 to 31.8, an increase of 2.3 
per cent. in favour of the women. The males increased by 
approximately 13 on a total of 9 millions, and the females 
by 1} on less than 4 millions. It is obvious from this that a 
case can be made out that women are either ousting men 
from their jobs, or preventing them getting work that would 
otherwise be theirs. We are not arguing the thorny question 
whether women should or should not do so. 

This last set of figures discloses. something else. The 
number of males in insurable employment grew in the 18 
years under review by 18.3 per cent., whilst the women show 
an increase of 31.6. It is worth noting too that whereas 
the number of our unemployed has increased by over a 
million during that period the number actually at work has 
increased by over two millions. 

The ratio under the 1911 Census of 70.4 and 29.6 already 
quoted, tallies closely with the 1912 Health Insurance figures 
of 70.5 and 29.5 ; and it is fair to assume, therefore, that the 
1931 Census may also support the contention that gave rise 
to this- question. On still closer examination it might be 
claimed that if the National Health Insurance 1912 ratio of 
70.5 and 29.5 had persisted throughout, the number of men 
at work at present would be greater by at least 500,000, 4 
very substantial figure indeed in these days of struggle over 
comparative statistics. 
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There might, of course, be a corresponding increase in the 
number of unemployed (?) women. 

All we have said is borne out also by the numbers of men 
and women employed in the British Civil Service in 1913 
and 1929 respectively. In 1913 the figures were: males 
335,500, females 55,000. In 1929 they stood at 351,400 and 
78,900. The proportions in 1913 were 83.6 and 16.4; in 
1929 they stood at 77.6 and 22.4. 

The figure of half-a-million women mentioned above 
who, apparently, are keeping men out of jobs, is arrived at 
by acting on the principle that if the 1912 Health Insurance 
proportions had been maintained up-to-date, the figures of 
employed persons at June 1928, should have been 11,438,910 
males and 4,902,390 females, instead of 10,877,300 and 
5,064,000. It is general knowledge, requiring no statistical in- 
vestigation, that retailing has increased at the expense of primary 
production and manufacture. This strongly suggests that 
the increase in the proportion of occupied women has two 
causes: (a) the taking of men’s jobs by women, and (b) the 
proportionate increase of jobs “fit for women.” It is 
perhaps hardly correct to suggest from Health Insurance 
figures that all this increase of occupied women is due to 
taking of men’s jobs. On the face of it, and without going 
further into statistics, the deduction seems to be that it is 
partly due to this in any case, but that part also is probably 
due to change in the nature of jobs which we know to have 
been in progress. 

The reason given for this gradual process of reducing 
the proportion of male and increasing female workers in 
industry are varied, but not quite clear. It is often stated 
that women are willing, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, to perform some tasks for a lower wage than men, 
and because of this fact the male worker has been wary of the 
woman entering his particular trade or profession, believing, 
tightly or wrongly, that she will depress his standard of 
existence. 

Opinions on the merits and quality of output as between 
men and women are not easy to form, since it is difficult to 
prove which is the more efficient in most occupations, 
especially where production is the test. It is generally claimed 
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that where the same kind of manual work is done by both 
men and women, a greater percentage of efficient men is 
found, while in some retail trades and clerical occupations, 
it is agreed that the men are hardly a match for the women, 
especially in shorthand and typewriting work. 

There has recently been an agitation conducted by a 
group of women known as “‘ The Open Door Council,” who 
demand that all restrictions imposed by the Factory Acts 
on the employment of their sex which do not equally apply 
to men should be removed. An appeal has recently been 
issued by opponents of this Council rousing the workers to 
the danger of such propaganda. They are requested to 
realise that these safeguarding Factory Acts are protective 
legislation that has been secured by much effort and sacrifice 
in the past, for the sake of the health, not only of women but 
also of future generations. 

The Home Office recently issued the results of a Study 
of the factors which have operated to determine the dis- 
tribution of women in industry by way of an answer to the 
agitation conducted by “ The Open Door Council.” This 
Study is, however, very limited. In fact, it does not go 
beyond those occupations which fall to be inspected under 
the Factory Acts. Still it throws light on the distribution of 
both men and women in industry over a long period, and 
proves again the assertion that women are gradually replacing 
men in industry in this country. For illustration, the 
proportion of males to females in Textile Factories in 1890 
Was 39.47 to 60.53; in 1928 the figures were 36.11 and 
63.89. Non-textile factories had a proportion of 84.49 males 
to 15.51 in 1890, and 72.91 and 27.09 in 1928. ‘The same 
story of the decline in the male and an increase in the female 
proportions is told throughout most industries dealt with. 

The Home Office gives its reasons for this gradual 
process of reducing the proportion of male and increasing 
female workers in industry. We have been concerned here, 
however, not with those reasons, but with proving that this 
tendency is general and that it applies to a much wider field 
of human endeavour than this Study covers. 


Ruys J. DAvIEs. 
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THE PROBLEM OF LIBERTY 


LIBERTY IN THE MODERN STATE 
By Harotp J. Laskr 
(Faber and Faber. 256pp. 75. 6d.) 


THE DANGERS OF OBEDIENCE 
By Haroitp J. Laskr 
(Harper and Brothers. 293pp. 105. 6d. net.) 


FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION: § VOLS. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 
(P.S. King ¢» Son. Vol. 1, 25.; Vols. 2-5, 55. each). 


will probably be widely read long after some of his 
larger and more learned works have become chiefly 
the concern of the scholar and the student. For the 
subject with which it deals is at once simple and of perennial 
interest. Everyone can grasp the idea of freedom, and 
everyone has a personal experience with which to relate his 
understanding of that idea. Professor Laski recognises that 
personal liberty is in a sense the supreme issue of the day. 
It is no longer a question of Man versus the State, as Herbert 
Spencer postulated, but of liberty versus mass organisation of 
many different kinds. All the political parties are now 
committed in only slightly varying measure to a degree of 
compulsion over, and interference with, the individual in 
tegard to the most intimate concerns of his life which would 
have appeared monstrous and tyrannical to Mill, Bentham 
and Locke no less than to the seers and statesmen of the 
ancient world. It is not an accident that even freedom 
of trade, that fine flower of the nineteenth century, is 
apparently threatened with an early extinction. 
It may seem paradoxical that Mr. Laski, who for a 
decade has urged an extension of the functions of government 
to ever-widening spheres of activity, should now plead so 


Mr: LASKT’S little book on Liberty in the Modern State 
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insistently the cause of freedom. It is at least unusual for 
an avowed Socialist to assert in such uncompromising 
fashion the ultimate claims of individual liberty. But Mr. 
Laski avoids the charge of inconsistency by defining liberty 
at the outset as the absence of restraint upon the existence of 
those social conditions which, in modern civilisation, are the 
necessary guarantees of individual happiness. Individual 
happiness is thus the desired end; social conditions the 
means which are to be freely shaped in order to produce that 
end. But, Mr. Laski significantly adds, by making liberty 
the absence of restraint it becomes a purely negative con- 
dition. “Ido not thereby mean to assume,” he says, “ that 
a man will be the happier the more completely restraints arte 
absent from the society to which he belongs.” Liberty is 
thus not to be identified with happiness ; the man who is free 
is not necessarily happy. And yet, as the author tells us in 
the closing sentence of his book, “ only respect for freedom 
can give final beauty to men’s lives.” Elsewhere he writes 
(page 77), “I do not know whether liberty is the highest 
objective we can serve. I do assert that no other great 
purpose is possible of achievement save in the terms of 
fellowship with freedom.” Summarised broadly, Mr. Laski’s 
general evaluation of liberty is that it does not necessarily 
produce happiness, and may not be the supreme ideal we 
should follow. But it is a fundamental condition of the good 
life and indispensable if men’s existence is to possess an 
element of beauty. 

I have analysed with some care Mr. Laski’s actual doctrine 
on the subject, because the book is so eloquent a plea for 
freedom that a hasty reader might easily imagine the author 
to regard liberty as the be-all and end-all of life ; and this, 
we can see, is by no means the case. Liberty in the Modern State 
is far more passionately written than John Stuart Mill’s 
famous essay. The emotional quality which vibrates through 
its pages entitles it to be placed beside all the great pleas 


for liberty which, whether uttered in speech or in writing, | 


have been strongly felt. Mr. Laski, who knows what he 


wants and asks for it on rational grounds, writes nevertheless | 
from deeply felt emotions which lend vigour and conviction | 


to what he says. 
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There runs through the book a remarkable belief in the 
infallibility of the ordinary man. There is, says the author, 
no single and common will in society. Each of us desires 
the good as he sees it, and each of us sees a good derived 
from an individual and separate experience into which no 
other person can fully enter (p. 28). And later Mr. Laski 
declares that whenever the decision to make some rule of 
conduct a matter of governmental regulation arouses wide- 
spread and ardent dissent, “the probability is that the case 
against the decision is stronger than the case in its favour.” 
Does a “ stronger ”’ case mean one that is held by a majority 
of those affected; or does it mean more right in some 
objective moral sense? If the good is purely subjective it 
is difficult to see how one can obtain any judgment beyond 
a majority decision of unique individual wills based on 
individual experiences of absolute validity. Yet this is some- 
how unsatisfying. 

In order to secure liberty we must, Professor Laski 
suggests, pay heed to a number of constitutional and 
administrative principles, many of which are of far-reaching 
application. But while certain governmental forms are 
essential to preserve freedom, their mere presence will not, 
of themselves, suffice to make men free. Whatever the 
forms of social organisation, liberty is essentially “an 
expression of an impalpable atmosphere among men,” and 
no mechanical arrangements will procure it. Equality is 
fundamental, for without equality there cannot be democratic 
government; and without democracy there cannot be 
freedom. A society pervaded by inequality is bound to 
deny freedom and, sherefore, to provoke conflict (p. 204, 
p. 223). That word “ therefore” once again testifies to an 
immense faith in the will-to-liberty of the ordinary citizen, 
and his willingness to fight for it when threatened. I do not 
believe this assumption to be entirely realistic or historically 
valid. There seem to be innumerable instances, both past 
and present, (2) where communities and individuals have 
suffered loss of liberty without remonstrance or struggle, 
(6) where people have fought vigorously to retain or gain 


liberty. To be completely realistic the thesis would have to 
fit all the facts. 
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What Mr. Laski is really concerned to urge, however, is 
that order is not the supreme good. In the essay from which 
The Dangers of Obedience takes its title, he pursues the same 
theme with still greater emphasis. Rebellion, far from being 
always wrong, is at times a positive duty sanctioned and indeed 
prescribed by all the dictates of morality. Such occasions 
occur whenever the individual conscience is outraged by 
some injunction or tyranny of the State. “ The secret of 
liberty is always, in the end, the courage to resist.” 


The State is not only to expect resistance where its 
actions do not command consent from the consciences of 
its citizens, but it must also observe strict limitations in the 
extent of its interference with the freedom of individuals 
and of voluntary groups. Mr. Laski goes to great lengths 
in carving out for voluntary groups channels of immunity 
from interference by the State. Voluntary bodies are to be 
free to practice what they please “ outside the realm where 
their ideas and conduct are intended directly to alter the law, 
or to arrest the continuity of general social habits ” (p. 124). 
Even such a practice as polygamy is to be permitted to the 
Mormons. Professor Laski does not reconcile this part of 
his argument with his later scatement that conduct may be 
inhibited if it is bound to “stunt the development of per- 
sonality”: polygamy, to take his example, has everywhere 
been found to stunt the development and lower the whole 
position of women. The real difficulty is to formulate a 
principle of freedom from State tyranny without at the 
same time depriving the State of any right to be directive 
in a moral sense at all. I am not sure that I entirely agree 
with Mr. Laski’s thought on this part of the subject. But 
that, in a sense, is immaterial. 


Few readers will be likely to follow the author in every 
line and paragraph of a book such as this. It is too brilliant 
and provocative to command mere complacent assent ; and 
many people will disagree violently with every sentence. 
But for those who care seriously for liberty it will remain 
for long a source of support, encouragement and stimulus; 
while for those who do not care for freedom it offers the 
most substantial challenge of our time. 
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There is no space to do more than mention some of the 
other essays in Zhe Dangers of Obedience. Mr. Laski writes 
on Machiavelli and Rousseau, on the American Political 
System and the Civilising of Modern Business, on Teacher 
and Student, on the Academic Mind, on Foundations, 
Universities and Research. Many of these essays have already 
appeared in reviews and magazines ;_ some of them, par- 
ticularly the last-named, attracted considerable attention. In 
their collected form they display the astonishing range of 
their author’s mind. Professor Laski is always forceful and 
often illuminating, never stale or pedantic. He is a veritable 
scorpion, forever challenging old ideas and throwing out 
new ones with a fertility and a facility which are both 
astonishing and delightful. 

It is relevant to mention, in connection with the literature 
of political liberty, the interesting studies published by the 
International Labour Office entitled Freedom of Association. 
These volumes, of which so far five have been issued, contain 
the first comparative analysis which has ever been attempted 
of the law and practice of civilised countries concerning 
freedom to combine for trade purposes. We are given in 
convenient form a concise and authoritative description of 
the history of the trade union movement in each country, 
the conditions governing the existence of trade unions, the 
circumstances under which concerted action is permitted, 
and a mass of information relating to cognate matters such as 
collective agreements, strikes and lock-outs, political action, 
and the part played by workers’ and employers’ organisations 
in arbitration and conciliation. Not only the great nations 
are dealt with, but also a number of the smaller ones including 
the Scandinavian countries, the Balkans, the Baltic States, 
Belgium, Luxemburg and the Netherlands. Each country 
is dealt with separately, but the first volume consists of a 
brief comparative analysis in which the whole material is 
surveyed. These studies form a valuable work of reference 
which was badly needed. The International Labour Office 
is to be congratulated on having produced them. 


WiLutiaAM A. Rosson. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT—A PROBLEM OF INDUSTRY 
By Str WriiutaM Beverrpce, K.C.B. 
(Longmans, Green C* Co. 215. 1930.) 


IR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE has exceptional merits as 

a writer on economic problems, for he combines the 

practical wisdom of the administrator with the analytical 

detachment of the economist. He has an inspired 
tenacity in making sure of his facts, an admirable precision 
and clarity in his statement of his own and other people’s 
views, and the conscious purpose to derive from his 
theoretical reasoning practical conclusions as to what should 
be attempted. Moreover, he seldom forgets, as pure econ- 
omists so often tend to do, that in critical times the “ short 
run” is much more important than the “long run.” But 
he has also all that civil service caution, which makes the rash 
politician so necessary a leaven in Whitehall, and his scientific 
impartiality is not proof against the loyal administrator’s 
bias in favour of developing the machinery that he himself 
has helped to create and work. 

Hence his chapters too often leave off just when they 
become exciting ; and many will feel that there is relatively 
too much about the technique of Labour Exchanges and 
Unemployment Insurance, and the findings of dead and 
gone Distress Committees—too much at any rate for the 
layman who wants to know what one of our ablest economists 
and administrators thinks about the causes and remedies of 
unemployment in 1930. 

One is not sure also that the author was well advised to 
make this book in part a slightly revised edition of a pre-war 
treatise, and in part 2 new book on post-war conditions. 
Part I., which occupies just over half of the present volume, 
is simply a new edition of the author’s 1909 book with the 
same title. There was, indeed, much excellent material and 
thought in the old book that is by no means out-of-date, 
and many of us still give it a prominent place on our shelves. 
But Sir William is too modest about the new Part II. of 
the 1930 volume ; for without much amendment or addition 
it could have stood by itself as a separate volume, and would 
have sold presumably at little more than half the price of the 
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two parts together. Twenty years hence perhaps we may feel 
that the two parts—pre-war and post-war—are indispensably 
linked together. But in this black year of 1930, we have 
little leisure or patience to see our overshadowing economic 
problem in its historical setting. For, unlike problems in 
the natural sciences, economic problems carry a time limit 
for their solution; and when the time limit is allowed to 
expire men are apt to pursue strange and dangerous courses. 

The last four chapters (including that which appeared 
in the July-September number of The Political Quarterly) are 
alone sufficient to make the book worth reading. One may 
particularly recommend also Chapter IV., in Part I., on 
Cyclical Fluctuations, which is followed up by Chapter XV. 
in the 1930 portion of the book. In the 1908 chapter, after 
a lucid and conscientious review of conflicting theories, 
Sir William confessed himself uncertain as to the root cause 
but inclined to favour what he calls the “ competition 
theory.” In the 1930 Chapter, he comes down definitely on 
the side of Mr. Keynes in connecting the trade cycle and 
unemployment with monetary causes, and he describes the 
recognition of the “ inherent instability of credit” as “‘ one 
of the recent assured advances of economic science.” Yet, 
having given us in this chapter an excellent introduction to 
the monetary theory of booms and slumps, having pointed 
out just where the theory needs to be worked out more 
fully, and having decided that the present depression is 
“of a kind too general to be explained by any other than a 
monetary cause,” he walks away from the question and 
barely refers to it again in his final summing-up. It seems, 
indeed, that Sir William has not revised his 1909 opinion 
that booms and slumps are “ inevitable, or at least, preventible 
only at the cost of greater harm,” and that “no analysis of 
causes can hope within the range of practical politics, if 
indeed ever, to dispense with the need for providing against 
the results.” And yet he may have revised that opinion, for 
he concludes his 1930 Chapter on the subject by saying: 
“Tt may be that the catastrophe of 1920-21 (perhaps one 
should now say the collapse of 1930) will prove the last kick 
of the dying system.” Sir William, the economic philosopher, 
dares to say so much. But Sir William, the cautious 
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administrator, hastens to add: “ Prophecy is idle.” Yet 
prophecy on an economic question of supreme importance— 
or at least a practical recommendation as to what should 
happen—is not idle when it is made by a man of Sir William’s 
calibre. 

Throughout the book Sir William’s analysis of causes is 
far more fruitful than his prescription of remedies, which 
come as something of a disappointment in his concluding 
chapter. The author re-affirms, though with less assurance, 
his advocacy of Labour Exchanges and Unemployment 
Insurance. If they have fallen in esteem since 1909, he has 
a good case for arguing that it is not on account of any 
essential demerit, but because the Exchanges have been 
neglected as instruments for improving the mobility of 
labour, and the Insurance Scheme has been developed and 
subsidised to serve a purpose that was never intended. 
Yet even the most perfectly devised scheme of Labour 
Exchanges and unemployment relief can do little more to 
restore our trade than a perfectly organised Red Cross can 
do to restore peace in time of war. And Sir William admits 
this by inference. For he does not join in the now diminishing 
chorus that condemns the “ dole ” as the principal aggravation 
of the disease it seeks to palliate; and, although the im- 
mobility of labour as between different places and occupations 
is always a cause of unemployment, it is evidently to-day a 
minor, not a major cause. 

When the author leaves the 1909 remedies and turns to 
the two new factors in the situation—a decline in certain 
staple industries that appears to be permanent, and the 
“ disequilibrium between wages and productivity ”’—his 
recommendations seem indistinguishable from those of our 
orthodox Labour statesmen. Public expenditure on relief 
works may do some good, but the work must be worth 
doing, must be suited to the unemployed labour it is designed 
to employ, and so placed that cheap housing is available. 
“Such difficulties are not insoluble, though they limit 
severely the application of the method.” And “ the problem 
of unemployment—this is a point that cannot be too strongly 
emphasised—is insoluble by any mere expenditure of public 
money.” 
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As for the disequilibrium between wages and productivity 
—Sir William sees only two practical alternatives. Either 
wages must come down or productivity must go up. A 
reduction in wages is open to two main objections. It is 
unfair, in so far as wages are not the only cost that has swollen 
as prices fell; and no equivalent reduction is contemplated 
for the holders of fixed interest securities. It is economically 
inexpedient in so far as it weakens the incentive to industrial 
progress. Yet whether and how productivity can be raised 
sufficiently to meet the case is “ left for discussion elsewhere 
and by others.” (It is indeed well to be quit of that re- 
sponsibility!) Again, improvements in industrial efficiency 
may make unemployment worse before they make it better. 

How well-worn those conclusions appear to-day, and how 
inconclusive! One has only to look at Sir William’s chart 
on page 370 to see the magnitude of the gap that has to be 
bridged before equilibrium can be restored, and since the 
last date on that chart (first quarter, 1930), the situation has 
got considerably worse. To expect productivity to increase 
as fast and as far as prices have fallen in the last five years is 
to be guilty of outrageous optimism. To expect wages to 
come down to the new wholesale price level is to court 
revolution. Moreover, there is no guarantee that prices 
have touched bottom yet. 

The fact is that not one of us really believes in the 
probability or practical efficacy of either of those alternatives 
as a means of ending our present depression. We remember 
that the worst trade depression of the pre-war epoch was ended, 
not by carrying out the recommendations of Government 
Commissions or their economic advisers, but by a fortuitous 
cause—the discovery of the South African goldfields. And 
we rely on the fact that in the past every slump has been 
followed by a boom. 

But the consolations of fatalism are impeded by doubts 
as to whether some fortuitous event will come again soon to 
give the necessary impetus to turn the tide, or whether we 
must wait till unemployment has created a sufficient scarcity 
of goods to raise prices, or whether it is up to us to take 
concerted action to control the ebb and flow of credit and 
production. “The absorption of the unemployed in a 
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temporary boom,” says Sir William Beveridge, “could 
probably be achieved very rapidly by a Government prepared 
for inflation, but the inevitable after-effects of such a policy 
rule it out.” What are those after-effects, are they inevitable, 
and would they necessarily be worse than those of adherence 
to the gold standard during the past five years? These 
questions are being asked increasingly, and one could wish 
that this book had devoted a little space to answering them. 

Nevertheless it would be an act of ingratitude to close 
this review on a critical note, for all serious students of the 
unemployment problem will be glad to have this book, with 
its wealth of hard-won material and its exceptionally clear 
summaries of modern theories. 

Jostan WEDGWoop. 


NORTHCLIFFE 
By HAMILTON FYFE 
(Allen ¢ Unwin.) 


THE MAKING OF AN EDITOR 
By W. L. Courtney, 1850-1928 
(Macmillans. 65.) 


N 1918, Lord Northcliffe was “ Director of Propaganda 
IE Enemy Lands,” and from May to July of that year, 
Mr. H. G. Wells was one of his principal lieutenants. 
When Mr. Wells resigned he was succeeded by Mr. 
Hamilton Fyfe. Mr. Fyfe has now told the story of this 
incident in the course of his bright, sentimental and inci- 


dentally illuminating life of Northcliffe. Wells wanted to | 


finish the war but to finish it in such a way that the world 
would not be left completely broken, and that a League 
of Nations peace would follow it. Lord Northcliffe just 
wanted to win the war. As a practical man he looked no 
further. They were agreed that the quickest way to undet- 
mine the confidence of the enemy was to explain to the tired 
German soldiers that the Allies with their unlimited reserves 


were bound to win soon in any case, that the victory would 
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not involve the destruction of Germany but only the de- 
thronement of the Hohenzollerns and their own welcome 
back into the comity of nations. While arranging for millions 
of leaflets carrying propaganda of this type to be dropped by 
aeroplane over the German lines, Northcliffe’s daily papers 
at home were enheartening the British public by declaring 
that all Germans were fiends and baby-torturers, that there 
should never be peace until their country was dismembered 
and destroyed as a nation and that anyone who favoured a 
milder peace was a defeatist, a pacifist and a traitor. We 
have so forgotten those days that the present generation 
would scarcely believe it if one quoted the actual words— 
how, for instance, the German women were to be killed so 
that fewer little Huns should be born in the future. And yet 
such declarations were the daily fare of readers of the North- 
cliffe-Rothermere press, which to-day wants to give Ger- 
many’s colonies back to her. - The contradiction between 
these two types of propaganda was too much for Mr. Wells. 
To Northcliffe it was just commonsense. He was, in Mr. 
Fyfe’s phrase, “a man of action,” which appears to mean 
that he was so intent on the immediate job in hand that he 
did not refer his actions to any moral or social criterion or 
consider any but immediate results. Both sets of propaganda 
were successful: the Germans surrendered in the belief 
that President Wilson’s terms were to be honoured, while 
the British delegates came to the Peace Conference with a 
Northcliffe mandate (“the eight points of the Northcliffe 
ptess”) conferred upon them by a delirious electorate, 
pledged to squeeze the German orange “until the pips 
squeaked.” Most instructive of all is the fact, which Mr. 
Fyfe tells us, that Northcliffe was privately well aware of the 
contradiction in his own papers: he saw that you could not 
both prevent a German trade recovery and also exact immense 
sums of money from the German Government, any more 
than you can simultaneously get milk and meat from the 
same cow. But as a practical man it was Northcliffe’s business 
to please his readers, not to look ahead or worry about the 
effects upon Europe of adopting two contradictory policies. 

On this story much might be hung. For the moment I 
am only concerned with Northcliffe as the man of action 
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who revolutionised English journalism. The root from 
which that revolution grew was Northcliffe’s own novel 
view of news-selling as a purely commercial activity, the 
object of which was the making of money just as it is the 
object of selling tobacco or patent medicines. Incidentally, 
it provided something which the public learnt to want, just 
as it has learnt to want tobacco and to buy patent medicines 
if it is out of health and ignorant enough to believe what 
advertisements tell it. Now newspapers had, of course, 
made money in the past, and there was every reason why 
they should become more financially successful with the 
advent of a great new reading public. Nineteenth century 
papers were dull and limited in their appeal, but they had 
exercised a conscious social function in criticising and directing 
the political and social life of the country. Their activities 
were organised, like those of Mr. Wells, in relation to a 
social philosophy, even if it was in their case often only a 
patty philosophy; their policy was at least directed to 
something beyond the immediate financial success of their 
proprietors. 

This new commercial journalism made the position of the 
old-fashioned political journalism increasingly hard to main- 
tain; it survived, however, because there were still a small 
minority of people seriously interested in political and social 
problems who would buy serious and informed newspapers. 
W. L. Courtney belonged to the old type of journalist ; an 
Oxford don, he was induced to leave philosophy for the 
Daily Telegraph as long ago as 1889. He remained a journalist 
throughout the whole transition period, becoming eventually 
a worthy successor to Morley and Harrison as editor of the 
Fortnightly and maintaining a large and varied output until 
his death in 1928. His wife’s sketch of his later life is a happy 
little book, written with restraint and with an understanding 
of the advantages and, perhaps, even of the limitations, of 
her husband’s profession. 

By its nature journalism is never a wholly sincere form 
of expression. Even a highly trained and widely interested 
journalist of the old school, like W. L. Courtney, must have 
written, often enough, with the consciousness that his thought 
and knowledge were not really mature and that had he not 
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been writing to an habitual length and pattern and for that 
particular public, he might not have taken just precisely 
the view he did take. Perhaps the contrast between the life 
of the thinker and that of one who must put his thoughts 
into print every day may have been brought home to him 
in another way: unlike the philosopher and teacher, whose 
job it is to concentrate on the toughest knots of a subject, 
the journalist, writing for immediate effect, must learn how 
to turn the awkward corner of an argument without the 
reader noticing the evasion. There may not, of course, be 
a teal evasion, but there is no time or room in a leading 
article to argue the difficulty through ; a “leader ” is at best 
a piece of intelligent conversation designed to persuade the 
listener as quickly as possible. To mention troublesome 
points that have not yet arisen in controversy only weakens 
the case. The best journalism is therefore superficial and 
full of compromise. As an intellectual activity political 
journalism is on the same level as political speaking and its 
limitations ultimately come from the same cause—that its 
success depends upon its immediate effect with a particular 
audience. Both journalism and public speaking are necessary 
toa democracy and both are compatible with sincere devotion, 
strong convictions and integrity of purpose. Journalism 
and politics have both produced men willing to risk their 
popularity and livelihood rather than keep quiet or trim 
their sails. But the new journalism which Lord Northcliffe did 
so much to introduce had no room for independence of 
thought. Big proprietors, supported by smart news editors 
and business managers took control and men like Massingham, 
Spender and Gardiner disappeared. 

Those who continued to instruct the public about 
politics (in so far as the new press worried about politics) 
ceased to be serious politicians with views of their own. 
The public they wrote for was the whole public: they were 
out to catch the attention of as many people as possible, 
ittespective of the variety of their views, the poverty of their 
education and the diversity of their interests. The highest 
common factor of a million people is not a high figure 
expressed in terms of intelligence or courage. The result of 
this desire to please everyone was devastating to the journalist 
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himself. He became almost inevitably cynical—how should 
he not when black to-day was always as likely as not to be 
white to-morrow ? Circulation became itself the idol, the 
only test of success and failure, right and wrong. A great 
journalist of the old school tells a story of how once he was 
so troubled by the harm the foreign policy of a particular 
newspaper was doing that he went to the proprietor and 
ventured to remonstrate. Surely, he suggested, this was a 
dangerous and bad policy ? The proprietor in surprise assured 
him that he was entirely mistaken; having sent for the 
circulation books, he pointed out that the sales had steadily 
increased from the day the warlike policy had been adopted. 
Circulation had become his criterion of good and evil: he 
was honestly unable to imagine that a popular policy might 
be a bad one. 

Northcliffe was wont to boast, legitimately enough, that 
he had greatly improved the working conditions of those 
whose labours produce a newspaper. The journalist, now 
strongly organised in a Trade Union and better paid and less 
over-worked than he was twenty years ago, can feel no more 
than a tempered gratitude to Lord Northcliffe. For it was 
he who began that process whereby journalists, with few 
exceptions, became the helpless servants of millionaire 
proprietors, usually unable, however they may dislike the 
policy of one paper, to find another which offers them more 
freedom ; it was he who so confounded news and comment 
that every reporter and sub-editor on a myriad circulation 
paper must help to build up a daily picture of the world 
which he knows to be a false one; he who improved the 
salary of the journalist and took away from him his inde- 
pendence and with it his function in the political life of his 
country. One of the most important and obscure questions 
to-day is whether this stranglehold on a vital organ of the 
body politic is really as firm as it was a few years ago, of 
whether there is, perhaps, a chance of daily journalism once 
again becoming a self-respecting profession. 


KINGSLEY MARTIN. 
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Tue LAND AND THE PEASANT IN RUMANIA. THE WAR AND 
AGRARIAN REFORM (1917-21) 


By Davip MirRANy 
(Oxford University Press. 205.). 


HIS is one of the very few really important books on 
foreign problems published in this country since the 
war. Its conception and treatment are as impressive 
as its evidence of the learning, accuracy and con- 
scientiousness of the author. It deals with a difficult subject, 
little studied by British students—the causes, incidence and 
consequences of the agrarian revolution in Rumania. 

From being the possessor, often the doubtful possessor, 
of a fraction of the land, while his labour made profitable 
the other and richer fractions for the landowner, the peasant 
becomes owner of all the land and is set free from that 
political bondage which, despite the constitution, economic 
bondage imposed. Rumania is now covered with peasant 
holdings and the great landowners have disappeared, the 
State occasionally sharing directly in the results of ex- 
propriation. That is, in itself, a revolution of incalculable 
importance such as only the abnormal forces awakened by 
war could have achieved, and it was more or less a bloodless 
one ; a gift from the State which meant, to a very real extent, 
from the landowners. The technical details of that revolution, 
which form the main subject of Mr. Mitrany’s original and 
exhaustive research, are naturally worth studying. But Mr. 
Mitrany would, one feels, dismiss them as largely technical 
and ask one to consider ultimate social results. 

The simple transference of land from one owner to 
another did not cause the transformation of Rumania into 
a peasant State despite its 80 per cent. of peasants. While the 
yeats of oppression rendered the peasant technically in- 
capable of getting the economic results out of emancipation, 
they made him still more incapable of getting the political 
results. Bound to his holding by ties, less irksome but as strong 
as the old ties to the landowner, he went on working in 
isolation, leaving to the “ old gang ” the task of running the 
State. Now it is clear that to have real result emancipation 
must be not an end but only a prelude. Unless it be followed 
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by an educational process in the widest sense, implying the 
ultimate taking over of the State by the peasant class, it may 
actually be unprofitable, both for State and peasant. The 
“old gang” in Rumania, as elsewhere, were politicians in 
the worst sense of that bad word. They were narrowly 
nationalist, dreamed of self-sufficiency, state-bolstered indus- 
tries, and tariff walls, so that while capital, including the 
much-despised foreign capital, was put into industry (which 
could only exist at the expense of the tax-payer and the 
foreign industrialist), the peasant was left to himself to potter 
away behind his boundaries with antiquated methods and 
antiquated ideas, and to produce a fall in agricultural 
production which amounted almost to a crisis. The 
antagonism, roughly described as that between town and 
country, arising from the town’s desire to make the peasant 
pay heavily for his equipment and the peasant’s desire to 
produce no more than what he needs for himself—reproduces 
in spirit at least the old antagonism between peasant and 
landowner and might well end in a second revolution which 
is one of the alternatives of the Communist theorists. 

Such a revolution of peasant against town is one of the 
two alternative results of agrarian reform contemplated by 
Communist theory. The other, based on inequality of ability 
and of holding, supposes the emergence of a majority of 
proletarians who are saved from becoming the serfs of the 
new landowner, the rich peasant, by being drafted en masse 
into the enormous collective farms of the Communist 
paradise. But that theory encounters the obstacle so well 
described by Mr. Mitrany, the ineradicable objection of the 
peasant to Communism. The peasant is the last and the 
doughtiest champion of private property and that is what 
gives him his importance in the new Europe. This sense 
of property is invaluable to the State, but not to the nationalist 
State which is entirely incapable of turning it from a liability 
into an asset. That is plain from the record of the politicians 
responsible for the agrarian reform. Its inconsistencies and 
the haste with which it was applied can be excused in the 
political circumstances but what was inexcusable was the 
failure to follow it up by technical, cultural and financial 
measures. A minor revolution, including a palace one, was 
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necessary to bring the Peasant Party—as a political party only 
partially peasant—into power, and so begin the attempt to 
transform the peasant into a citizen, by giving him on the 
one hand, the financial help, economic organisation and 
technical education necessary to make agriculture the reliable 
basis of the whole state economy, and on the other, cultural, 
political and civic education. The many difficulties in the 
way, admirably exposed by Mr. Mitrany, have made the 
work of the new government both slow and incomplete, 
but a beginning has been made and no one can read the 
chapters on the social results of the reform without ap- 
preciating the fact that after the economic revolution a political 
and intellectual one is under way. The peasant at last a 
proprietor—the first step; he is now awake—the second 
step. 

What of the third step ? The specialist may inquire with 
Mr. Mitrany into many aspects of the reforms—from greater 
immunity from peasant diseases to new markets for wireless 
equipment ; the political student must here content himself 
with probable political consequences. The natural evolution 
is the assumption of power by the educated peasant, i.¢., the 
creation of a peasant state. That means a definite gain, for 
reasons that are obvious, to the cause of world peace. In the 
second place agriculture being the recognised, as well as 
the actual basis of the national economy, the tendency will 
be to seek easy export and cheap imports, thus supplying the 
industrialised West at once with more food and more markets. 
To draw full advantage from that, a new international 
organisation is needed to supplement the new state organisa- 
tion, and we may expect to find in the educated peasant a 
powerful champion of the new Europe. Individual members 
of the present Government have already tentatively envisaged 
the emergence of a new order based on states concentrating 
on special types of production instead of each trying to 
create all types—a typiqally “‘ peasant-individualist ” con- 
ception which yet implies a collective, as opposed to a national, 
organisation of the old continent. 

That is in the future. But for the first time at any rate, 
the peasant, even in Mr. Mitrany’s very cautious description— 
in which anxiety is more apparent than satisfaction—has his 
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country’s fate really in his hands. The evolution towards the 
peasant state has begun ; it is achieving results. The future of 
Rumania depends in large measure on the process being able 
to hold its enemies at bay till it reaches a stage when simple 
retreat to the past is impossible. 

If that were so only in Rumania, Mr. Mitrany’s funda- 
mental and brilliant study would have been well worth 
while, but what gives it its peculiar importance is that the 
process is not confined to Rumania. It is part of a general 
revolution which has passed through similar initial stages and 
is proceeding under different forms at different speeds with 
differing significance all over Eastern Europe—at whose 
western frontier, in a famous phrase, civilisation ends, and 
which is on the point of taking its revenge on the system 
that made the phrase true. The form of that revenge will 
determine European history in the next century. 


R. T. Crarx. 


BririsH COLONIAL POLICY IN THE 
AGE OF PEEL AND RUSSELL 

By W. P. Morrey 

(Oxford, Clarendon Press. 255.) 


THE Economic DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
British Empire. VOL. 2 

By L. C. A. KNOwLEs 

(Routledge. 125. 6d.) 


Hs some time now historical scholarship, here and in 





the Dominions, has been engaged upon the revision 
of older versions of our Empire History. The in- 
herited authorised version was cast in the heroic 
mould. Empire builders were great men—whatever that 
may mean. They sailed uncharted seas, travelled perilously 
over unmapped continents; they transformed concessions 
into dependencies, painting the world’s map a generous ted. 
They knew how to acquire Canada on the banks of the Elbe 
and how to bring in the new world to redress the balance 
of the old. All things were seen to work together for good 
to those who were truly British. 

Hawkins was a hero and Wilberforce was a hero. The 
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Victorian worship of success has, in fact, been the inspiring 
theme of our imperial melody. Nowadays, we interpret 
success differently. We are sceptical about our heroes. We 
ask of our reputed great exactly what they have done to 
enrich the common inheritance, rather than how adven- 
turously or dangerously they have lived. A little uneasily 
we wonder whether, after all, it may not be at least partially 
true that we acquired empire in a prolonged twilight of 
absentmindedness, and whether such a mental state may not 
have been somewhat discreditable. Our current empire 
problems are so numerous and so difficult that we are inclined 
to think rather critically of those who transmitted them to us. 
An empire upon which the sun never sets is doubtless a 
splendid heritage, but it is disturbingly heterogeneous. To 
perfect at one and the same time the technique of co-operation 
with independent partners and the technique of educative 
government of dependencies, so,that they in their turn may 
achieve the mature status of independent partners, is no light 
task for a democracy internally perplexed. It is abundantly 
clear to us all that we can no longer trust to time to smooth 
out difficulties. We can no longer, as in the eighties, place 
all-important governmental functions in the hands of char- 
tered companies. That phase is over. It would be fatal 
now to leave the right hand unacquainted with the activities 
ot the left. Fumbling imperial policies may endanger the 
world’s peace as well as our own prosperity. 

The revision of our Empire History springs from our 
new awareness of the responsibilities of Empire. It is an 
essential preliminary to the wise and confident handling of the 
problems which confront us. The volumes here noticed are 
striking and complementary examples of the more penetrating 
study of the Empire and of its wider scope now current. 
Mr. Morrell’s scholarly and minute examination of a much 
misrepresented epoch in our colonial policy is not mere 
historian’s reading: it treats often enough of issues that are 
with us to-day. It is a very full book, even at times a crowded 
book, but its importance is never merely academic. Similarly 
the work of Mrs. Knowles, carefully and competently com- 
pleted by her husband—and prefaced by an admirable 
memoir of that singularly generous figure from his deeply 
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understanding pen—is the first economic history of Canada 
made available not to the student merely, but to all who 
would get below the surface of empire problems and empire 
relationships. 

To attempt a detailed review of the subject-matter of 
these two substantial books is not feasible. Both are 
accurate, thorough and judicious. The absence in Mrs, 
Knowles’s analysis of Canadian economic development ot 
an account of the growth of the financial system of Canada is 
a deficiency which can be remedied in the next edition. It 
will be better worth while to draw from these volumes two 
of the outstanding issues therein described. Two of the most 
pressing imperial problems of to-day are those of the future 
government of India and of the future economic relationships 
of the Dominions and this country. The former may be 
approached, if obliquely, through a study of the Canadian 
situation as it presented itself to Lord Durham: the latter, 
more directly, through a study of the tariff history of Canada, 
subsequent to, and at any rate in part dependent upon, the 
British adoption of Free Trade. 

The Durham Report of 1839 was not merely a famous 
State paper of its day. Time has added to its reputation and 
underlined its essential wisdom. To many, looking back 
from the standpoint of our own day, “ Radical Jack” may 
well seem the greatest Empire builder of them all. Older 
policies in Canada had broken down: the rebellion of 1837, 
though a poor sort of thing, made that plain. It was not 
that the colonial policy of the day was opposed on principle 
to free institutions. The difficulty was, rather, that the 
existing governmental arrangements were unreal. As Lord 
Durham put it :—‘“‘ The real vigour of the executive has been 
essentially impaired: distance and delay have weakened the 
force of its decisions, and the colony has in every crisis of 
danger, and almost every detail of local management, felt 
the mischief of having its executive authority exercised on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The most important business of 
government has been carried on, not in open discussions ot 
public acts, but in a secret correspondence between the 
Governor and the Secretary of State. Whenever this mystery 
was dispelled, it was long after the worst effects had been 
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produced by doubt and misapprehension ; and the colonies 
had been frequently the last to learn the things that most 
concerned them, by the publication of papers on the order of 
the British Houses of Parliament.” The Canadians demanded 
control of the revenues, an elective legislative council, 
and control of the Executive by the Assembly. The essential 
aim in these demands was not “ to strengthen the Assembly 
against the Executive but to bring the two powers into 
harmony ; not to weaken government by a system of checks 
and balances in the bad oid American way but to establish it 
more firmly by making it a unified whole.” Against these 
big issues Durham saw the lesser issue of the undiscriminating 
animosity of the French against the Government and the 
English in its true proportions. He realised the educational 
potentialities of a union of French Lower Canada and English 
Upper Canada. He realised, too, the inescapable necessity of 
responsible government; certain imperial interests being 
safeguarded, the colonial legislature must be granted the 
dominant power in the colony. The idea of union was 
not new. The idea of responsible government was not new. 
“What was new was the insight with which Durham per- 
ceived the proper end and aim of union and responsible 
government—the formation of a Canadian nation under 
the British Crown.” Doubtless according to the then current 
maxims of political science Durham was wrong. Posterity 
knows that he was right. The parallel with the present 
position in India, mutatis mutandis, leaps to the mind. And 
the added comment may be made that doubtless according 
to the now current maxims of (some) political science, the 
Simon Commission is right. Posterity.... 

The understanding of imperial relationships in their 
economic aspects is at least as important to-day as it was a 
century ago. But their study, apart from the mere slinging 
together of trade figures, is very little more penetrating. The 
whole question of the economic unity of the British Empire 
is commonly begged. It is begged by the popular habit of 
arithmetical juggling with the trade statistics of the com- 
ponent parts of the Empire, and it is begged by the assump- 
tion that the Empire has an underlying economic unity 
because it is an actual political unity. The historical approach 
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is an elementary preliminary to the discussion of eitheg 
imperial or sectional tariff policies. Great Britain adopted 
Free Trade for British reasons. It did not consider Canadg 
in so doing, and it is clear enough that the commercial policy 
of earlier days was out-of-date. If the British Empire was ag” 
economic unity in the eighteenth century, it certainly was not 
in the nineteenth, when the various parts of the Empire were 
being knit together under expanding industrialism into ag) 
international economic unity. Whatever the fiscal policy of 
this country, nothing could have prevented the emergencies’ 
of Canadian protectionism but universal free trade, and unie! 
versal free trade was impossible in a world composed of] 
aggressive nationalities which were at different stages of 
economic development and which tended to resent the} 
economic leadership of this country. In any case, as is abum? 
dantly clear in Mrs. Knowles’s book, Canadian tariff policy? 
has been determined by the pressure of three forces 
Canadian economic nationalism, the imperial connexion, ang 
the inescapable proximity of the more powerful United) 
States—not by two of them only. Canadian tariff policy ig 
the past has been determined, in quality and quantity, by; 
the possibility or otherwise, of obtaining reciprocity wi 
the United States, or by considerations of the danger te 
Canadian independence of such reciprocity. If, at the moment) 
dominant interests in Canada desire an elaboration of impeti 
preferences, there is no certainty that such an attitude will 
be permanent. The new factor is American investment if 
Canada, and the influence of that new factor is certain 
towards narrowing the scope of a politically conceive 
imperial economic unity. An imperial tariff in which Canad 
was an ineffective partner would scarcely be worth tht 
trouble of organisation. And, in any case, the examinati¢ 
of Canadian economic history will assuredly make thi 
student, if not the politician, extremely sceptical about tl 
importance of protective expedients. The vital factors 
Canadian development lie elsewhere. As Mrs. Knowle 
shows, Canadian history has been made not from above h 
the State,'but from below, by the pioneer. 


H. L. BEALgEs. 
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